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DR. HONINGHAUS’ 


PROTESTANT EVIDENCES OF CATHOLICITY. 


Das Resultat meiner Wanderungen durch das | tury, shook the entire fabric of Christianity, 
Gebiet der Protestantischen Literatur : oder, ) and, in later times, has well nigh uptorn its 
die Nothwendigkeit der Rickkehr zur Katho- (lowest foundations. With the exception of a 
lischen Kirche, ausschliesslich durch die ei- \ brief analysis prefixed to each chapter, the 
genen Eingestandnisse Protestantischer Theo- ( work is altogether composed of testimonies 
logen und Philosophen, dargethan. Von Dr.‘ from the most eminent philosophers, histori- 
Julius V. Honinghaus.—The Result of my ) ans, and divines, in the several schools of Pro- 
Wanderings through the territory of Protest- | testantism, selected with so much judgment, 
ant Literature ; or, the necessity of return to) and arranged with such consummate skill, 
the Catholic Church demonstrated, exclusively ( that, did not the reference at the end of the 
Srom the confessions of Protestant theologians ) passage constantly occur to undeceive the 
and philosophers. By Dr. Jutius V. Hon- ( reader, it would be impossible to suppose that 
incHAUS. Asschaffenburg: 1837. it was not an original and continuous work. 
But its best merit is its unquestionable sin- 

cerity. Dr. Honinghaus’ Wanderings is no 

fictitious narrative ; he is not a casual travel- 
ler, describing, as he passes by, the character 
and appearance of a foreign country. Pro- 
testantism was his native land. He has ex- 
plored every province and every district with- 
in its jurisdiction; he is perfectly familiar 
with them all. Nor is the arrangement of his 
tour the result of fancy: it is the order of his 


HE very copious title of Dr. Honinghaus» 

work half relieves us from the necessity 
of explaining its object or its plan. It under- 
takes, as the words imply, to demonstrate, 
from the confessions of the interested party, 
on the one hand, the insufficiency of Protest- 
ant principles to discover or maintain the 
truth; and, on the other, the clearness and 
consistency of the faith professed by the Cath- 
olic Church,—the scriptural and traditional ) own clear and systematic inquiry; the jour- 
evidence of all her doctrines,—the wisdom and ( nal of his own anxious wanderings in search 
holiness of her institutions,—the peace and ) of truth, through the extensive domain of 
security which her principles of unity pro- § Protestant literature. When we add that his 
duce, and the necessity of returning to that ) book is but the index of his own practical 
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unity, whose violation, in the sixteenth cen- { convictions,—that he has himself found a rest 
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from his wanderings in the bosom of the an- 
cient mother, and offers the result of his own 
labors as a guide to the steps of those who are 
engaged in the same inquiry,—we shall have 
said enough to secure for it the liveliest in- 
terest in the minds of all: of the Catholic, as 
a tribute to the evidence of that faith which 
it is his glory and his happiness to profess ; of 
the sincere but wavering inquirer, as affording 
additional light in the path towards that peace 
which Dr. Honinghaus has so happily found. 

The work is divided into eleven chapters. 
The first four—and in these the references to 
modern authorities are most numerous and 
most copious—display the endless dissensions 
of Protestantism, and the fearful results in 
morality and religion to which they have led ; 
tracing all to the fundamental doctrine of pri- 
vate judgment, and wringing from those who 
had been its staunchest advocates the acknow- 
ledgment of its insufficiency and danger. In 
the fifth and sixth the author cites an immense 
number of authorities in favor of the leading 
doctrines of Catholicity. The seventh, which 
is one of the longest, contains a Protestant 
history of the Reformation, developing the 
motives which influenced the leading direct- 
ors of its machinery,—the means employed 
in its propagation,—the inducements, political 
and personal, by which converts were won to 
its standard, and the rapine, violence, and 
blood which marked its course throughout 
Europe. The eighth contains a detailed ac- 
count of the variations of Protestantism, with 
the unchristian contests and savage persecu- 
tions by which, in defiance of every princi- 
ple of the creed, each successive change was 
accompanied. The ninth chapter exhibits, in 
contrast with the Catholic Church, the evil 
results, civil, political, and religious, of the 


/ 


single one is Catholic, we cannot help admir- 


taking, and the perseverance which overcame 
the difficulties it presented. It is hard to look 
for justice at the hands of : 1 enemy: for the 
Catholic it is peculiarly disheartening. Pro- 
verbial as is the bitterness of literary warfare, 
it is charity itself when contrasted with that 
bigotry which has distinguished religious con- 


all when directed against the Catholic reli- 
gion. ‘In scarcely a single instance,” says 
the Rev. Mr. Nightingale,* author of the Re- 
ligions of all Nations, ** has a case concerning 
them been fairly stated, or the channels of his- 
tory not been grossly, not to say wickedly, cor- 
rupted.” And Dr. Whitaker, in his vindica- 
tion of Mary, acknowledges,—* Forgery, I 
blush for the honor of Protestantism while I 
write, seems to have been peculiar to the re- 
formed. I look in vain for one of these ac- 
cursed outrages of imposition among the dis- 
ciples of popery.” | 

Many of the authorities cited by Dr. Hon- 
inghaus, especially on the doctrines of tradi- 
tion, purgatory, confession, and the real pre- 
sence, are already sufficiently familiar. We 
shall dwell rather upon those of more recent 
date, as illustrating more particularly the pre- 
sent state of Protestantism, and displaying the 
practical operation of its principles, their in- 
fluence upon the interests of society, and 
on the progress or maintenance of Christian 
truth. 

From the commencement, in the sixteenth 
century, of what has been well called the 
great “course of experimental theology,” the 
first principles of faith have been becoming 
every day more and more unsettled. In its 
earlier days, while its working was principally 


Reformation ; and the work is wound up in a } negative, the directors, engrossed by the easy 


powerful concluding chapter, displaying the 
beauty and consistency of that religion which 
our church professes now, as of old; and earn- 
estly exhorting the children of men to leave 
their broken cisterns, which can hold no wa- 
ter, and drink from that eternal fountain 
which springeth to eternal life. / 
And when we remember that, among eigh- ' 
teen hundred and eighty-seven authorities which ) 
Dr. Honinghaus has brought together, not a ( 


labor of pulling down, had no time to specu- 
late or to quarrel as to the style of building up. 
But this concert was of short duration. The 
men who had the hardihood to disregard an 
authority which all before them had deemed 
infallible, had but little reason to expect that 
their own opinions should be treated with 
more consideration. Nor were opportunities 
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ing the boldness which suggested the under-— 


troversy ; and this has ever been bitterest of 
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long wanting for the exercise of this true Pro-)a Protestant, ‘assuredly there was’ much 


testant liberty, which was the ground of their 
secession from the ancient church, and which 
they proclaimed to all the children of the new 
gospel. It was easy enough, for example, to 
disclaim the Catholic doctrine of the eucha- 
rist; but the difficulty was to agree on some- 
thing definite, which might be substituted in 
its stead. The rebellion of Carlstadt upon 
this point was the signal for a general revolt. 
Like the luckless idiot who, for his amuse- 
ment, drew back the bolts of the flood-gate, 
Luther and his associates forgot to calculate— 
or discovered when calculation was too late— 
that the tide of independence, to which their 
own daring had given motion, might over- 
whelm themselves in its tumultuous course. 
The example of this early revolt was not for- 
gotten. The sacramentarian heresy was but 
the prelude to other and more fatal secessions : 
the tide of innovation, once set in motion, 
rolled on, till not a vestige of the original sys- 
tem was left, except the ground on which it 
had stood—disregard of all authority. Free- 
dom of interpretation once conceded, it was 
vain to put limits to its exercise: the same 
right which was claimed by Luther or Me- 
lancthon, could not with consistency be denied 
to Servetus or Socinus ; and history proves, 
with fearful evidence, that, however strenu- 
ously, though inconsistently, the exercise of 
this right has been resisted, it has been and 
ever will be impossible for its advocates to 
check the onward course of licentious inno- 
vation. The Socinian extended, and consist- 
ently extended, the application of Luther’s 
own principle when he discarded all mystery 
from his interpretation of the Bible. The 
deist, emboldened by the success of his pre- 
decessors, rejected the authority of the Bible 
altogether; and, by his undistinguishing ha- 
tred of all that is venerable in religion, opened 
the way for the finishing blasphemy of the 
atheist, who blushed not to avow that unholy 
principle which impiety, even before the days 
of the apostle, had adopted for her motto, 
‘* Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall 
die!” <« Assuredly,” says Henke,* himself 


* Algemeine Geschichte der Christlich. kirche, 
B. iv. s, 185, 
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meaning in that saying of Fenelon’s, ‘ Either 
a Catholic, or a Deist !’ ”’ 

We shall begin with the opening of the 
first chapter: it is a picture of the present 
state of Protestantism. 

«<« The Protestant religion,’ says Professor 
de Wette, «the union of its several churches 
having been shaken, and indeed entirely dis- 
solved, by the multiplicity of confessions and 
sects which were formed during and after the 
Reformation, does not, like the Catholic 
Church, present an appearance of external 
unity, but a motley variety of forms.* And 
we freely acknowledge that, as in outward 
appearance, our church is split into number- 
less divisions and subdivisions, so also in her 
religious principles and opinions she is inter- 
nally divided and disunited.t{ The Lutheran 
society resembles, in its separate churches and 
spiritual power, a worm cut up into the most 
minute portions, each one of which continues 
to move as long as it retains power; but at 
last, by degrees, loses at once the life and the 
power of motion which it retained.{ Were 
Luther to rise again from the grave, he could 
not possibly recognize as his own, or as mem- 
bers of the society which he founded, those 
teachers who, in our church, would fain now- 
a-days be considered as his successors. He 


founded his church in Saxony. We come to- 


gether to thank God for its foundation ; but, 
alas! it is no more !’’§—Pp. 1—3. 

«<The dissolution of the Protestant Church 
is inevitable: her frame is so thoroughly rot- 
ten, that no farther patching will avail.|| The 
bond of faith and liberty, which the reformers 


sought to establish, has become loose ; and in. 


latter times stone has been withdrawn after 
stone from the building of the church, which 
is founded on the spirit of Christian freedom.1 
The whole structure of evangelical religion 


* Der Protestant, 1828, B. ii. Heft. 3. 

+ Die Christliche Kirche in der Idee, 1835, B. 
i. Heft. 2, s. 55. 

¢ Froreisen, Installation Discourse at Stras- 
burg, 1743. 

§ Reinhard, ueber die Kirchen-verbesserung, 
1800. 

|| Boll, Verfall und Widerherstellung der Re- 
ligiositat. 

“T Ullman, Theologischen Studien und Kriti- 
ken, 1832, Heft. 2. 3. 270. 
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is shattered, and few look with sympathy on (lieve, whom they are to follow.* Many 
its tottering or its fall.”"*—Pp. 44, 45. ' who, until now, believed that they might rest 
« Within the compass of a square mile you {upon the teaching of their pastor with as 
may hear four, five, six different gospels.) much security as on the voice of the angel at 
The people, believe me, mark it well; they ( ' the gate of heaven, now begin to waver. Ad- 
speak most contemptuously of their teachers, vancing a little farther, they begin to see more 
whom they hold either for blockheads or | clearly, and fall into doubts, of whose exist- 
knaves, in teaching these opposite doctrines ; ence they had never dreamed: they have not 
because, in their simplicity, they believe that ’ inquired sufficiently to find their way out, and 
truth is but one, and cannot conceive how each fall at last either into indifferentism or de- 
of these gentlemen can have a separate one of spair.t” 
his own.t Growing immorality, a consequence a The antichristian spirit speaks aloud. 
of contempt for religion, in many places con- ) We hold the Bible for our rule of faith ; but I 
curs also as a cause to its deeper downfall.t | dare not say how it is interpreted. Even our 
The multitude cut the knot which galls them, universities go so far, that I fear they are pre- 
march boldly forward, and fling themselves | paring their own downfall ; for, when the salt 
into the arms of atheism in thought and ) loses its savor, it shall be cast out and trodden 
deed.§ Oh, Protestantism! has it then, at) under foot.t The devil possesses more faith 
last, come to this with thee, that thy disciples | than many of our teachers, and Mahomet was 
protest against all religion? Facts, which are / far better. It is awful, but yet true, that, 
before the eyes of the whole world, declare among the Turks, no one with impunity dares 
aloud that this signification of thy name is no / blaspheme publicly Christ, Abraham, Mo- 
idle play upon words ; though I know that the ses, and the prophets, as so many, among us 
confession will excite a flame of indignation ) evangelical Christians, do by word and by 
against myself.”’||—-P. 40. writing.|| The number of those who explain 
Nor is this disunion confined to doctrines of ) | away, as natural facts, the miracles of the 
lesser importance. If the reader turn to pages ) New Testament, is legion ; and their follow- 
16—24, he will find some of the most cele- \ ers are as the stars of the firmament.’% 
brated names of modern Protestantism ranged «Many of our sermons, even those of 
upon opposite sides of the questions of origin- | the superintendents, general superintendents, 
al sin, baptism, the resurrection, the trinity, ) court preachers, and chief chaplains, might, 
the eternity of hell, and, indeed, every doc- | without the slightest impropriety, be delivered 
trine in natural and revealed religion. The ) in a Jewish synagogue, or a Turkish mosque ; 
natural and almost necessary consequence is ( it would only be necessary to substitute, in- 
indiiterence for all religion. stead of the words <‘ Christianity,’ ‘ Christ,’ 
“The contests of the theological parties, which are introduced occasionally for the 
for the most part, become known to the un- ) ) form’ s sake, those which the speaker really 
theological public, and are openly discussed intends, ‘the doctrines and precepts of rea- 
among the people.{ From the disunion of | son,’ ‘the philosophers,’ as, for example, So- 
the pastors there arises, in the heads and (crates, Mendelsohn, Mahomet, &c.** Ifa 
hearts of the people, nothing but confusion. {man now-a-days preach the pure and unadul- 
They hear, they read; but no longer do they )/ terated word of God, and preach it with 
know where they are, whom they should be- ( effect, —confounding the unbeliever, start- 





* Woltmann, Histor. Darstellungen, B.i. Theil) * Ludke, Abschaffung der Geistlichstandes. 
i. Vorrede, s. 13. + Hammerschmidt, All. Kirch. Zeit. s. 1353. 


+ Fischer, Einleitung in die Dogmet. der Evan. ; — in Archenholz Minerva, 1809, Juli, 
Kirche, s. 210. 

t Darmstadt Allgem. Kirchen-Zeitung, 1525, _ § “awald Anhang zu der Schrift; Die Religion 
No. 13. ) der Bibel, 1814. 

§ polaaes Uber den Zeitgeist, 1810. || De Marees, Vertheidigung des Glaubens. 

|| Dr. Jenisch, uber Gottesverehrung und Kicrh | Uber Bibel und Liturgische Biicher, 1798. 
1. Reformen, 1803. ** Homiletisch. Liturg. Correspondenz-blatt, 

| Hey denreich, Prediger-arbciten, s. 262. / 1830, No. 16. 
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ling the self-secure, exciting the indiffervnt, But if the thirty-nine begin—aye, and instant- 
strengthening and confirming the friends of ly begin—to entertain, instead of the one old 
Christ,—the cry immediately is raised, this \ belief, thirty-nine new beliefs, each differing 


man is preaching popery.”*—Pp. 30, 33, 38. 
This is not mere declamation. Every day, 
every new controversy in Protestant Germa- 
ny, places the unhappy truth in a clearer 
light. Every day draws numbers from the 
standard of what is called—and the name is an 
alarming index of the state of religion—the 
supernaturalist party, and adds to the ranks of 
Rationalism. Clergy and laity alike fall away ; 
and, although we may make a large allowan: « 


from all the other thirty-eight, must we not, 
in common justice, decide that the old belief 
must have been the true one? What! shall 
we hear these thirty-nine protesters against 
the ancient faith, each protesting against all 
the other thirty-eight, and yet believe that their 
joint protest was just? Thirty-eight of them 
must now be in error; this must be: and are 
we still to believe in the correctness of their 
former decision, and that, too, relating to the 


for exaggeration, still it is melancholy to find | same identical matter? Thus the argument 
it asserted, in a leading journal,t that the Ra- would stand, on the supposition that thirty- 
tionalists are ninety-nine of every hundred of ( nine parts out of forty of all christendom had 
the Protestant population. What a striking ) protested ; but there were not, and there are 
illustration of the plain, common sense ob-/ not even unto this day, two parts out of fifty. 
servation which Dr. H. cites from Cobbett’s | So that here we have thirty-nine persons 


History of the Reformation !t 

“< Two true religions, two true creeds differ- 
ing from each other, present us with an im- 
possibility ; what, then, are we to think of 
twenty or forty creeds, each differing from the 
rest? What is the natural effect of men see- 
ing constantly before their eyes a score or two 
of sects, all calling themselves Christians, all 
tolerated by the law, and each openly declar- 
ing that all the rest are false? The natural, 
the necessary effect is, that many men will 
believe that none of them have the truth on 
their side; and, of course, that the thing is 
false altogether, and invented solely for the 
benefit of those who dispute about it 

‘«‘ Whether the Catholic be the true religion, 
or not, we have not now to inquire; but, 
while its long continuance, and in so many 
nations too, was a strong presumptive proof of 
its good moral effects upon the people, the 
disagreement among the Protestants was, and 
is, a presumptive proof, not less strong, of its 
truth. If there be forty persons who and 
whose fathers, up to this day, have enter- 
tained a certain belief; and if thirty-nine of 
these say, at last, that this belief is erroneous, 
we may naturally enough suppose, or at least 
we may think it possible, that the truth, so 
long hidden, is, though late, come to light. 

* Hom. Lit. Correspondenz-blatt. 1830, No. 30. 


+ Darmstadt Allgem. Kirch. Zeit. Na. 200. 
t Sect. 203—205. 


breaking off from about two thousand, pro- 

} testing against the faith which the whole of 
their fathers had held ; we have each of these 
thirty-nine protesting that all the other thirty- 
eight have protested upon false grounds ; and 
yet we are to believe that their joint protest 
against the faith of the two thousand, who are 
backed by all antiquity, was wise and just! 
Is this the way in which we decide in other 
cases ?”—Pp. 601—3. 

We have been tempted away from our sub- 
ject by the clear and solid reasoning of this 
admirable extract ; and it is not without re- 
luctance we return to that portion of it which 
we are now considering. Who can reflect 
with indifference on the state of morals and 
religion where private opinion is so licentious, 
and public preaching so uncontrolled, that a 
preacher, from the pulpit of one of the first 
cities of Germany, may dare to talk lightly of 
the sanctity of the marriage tie, and palliate 
its violation ?—where he may claim the privi- 
lege of interpreting thus our Redeemer’s sen- 
tence on the adulteress ; and where, above all, 
it is openly acknowledged that there is no 
principle in Protestantism to check this license 
of interpretation ?* 

Fearful, however, as are these abuses,—dis- 
heartening as is the prospect where the first 


* Fischer, Einleitung in die Dogmatik der Ey. 
Pret. Kirche, s. 217. 














_ doctrines. The evil is incurable.§ 
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principles of faith are so utterly corrupted,— 
still the advocate of the Protestant doctrines is 
forced to look them steadily in the face, and 
acknowledge that they are the necessary con- 
sequence of that inalienable right on which 
his own belief is grounded. The experience 
of a few years brought this clearly before the 
eyes of the fathers of the Reformation. As 
they had defied the authority of the church, 
they discovered that their own was disregard- 
ed in turn: the truths of religion slipped, one 
by one, insensibly from their grasp ; and, in bit- 
terness of heart, they acknowledged that their 
power was unequal to the task of appeasing 
the spirit which they had themselves evoked. 

««« Verily, I must acknowledge,’ writes Lu- 
ther, ‘much trouble cometh of my teaching! 
Yea, I cannot deny that this matter often 
maketh me sorrowful, when my conscience 
especially chideth me, in that I have torn 
asunder the former state of the church, which 
was tranquil and peaceful under the papacy, 
and excited much trouble, discord, and faction 
by myteaching.* Ifthe world endureth much 
longer, we shall be forced, by reason of the 
contrary interpretations of the Bible which 
now prevail, to adopt again, and take refuge 
in, the decrees of the councils, if we have a 
mind to maintain unity of faith.t 

“It is of no little moment that the dissen- 
sions which have arisen among us should re- 
main unsuspected by posterity. For it is tru- 
ly ridiculous that, afier opposing ourselves to the 
entire world, we should, at the very commence- 
ment, differ among ourselves.~ The whole 
Elbe could not supply water enough to bewail 
the dissensions of the Reformation. They 
doubt with regard to the most momentous 


* Luther, Op. tom. ii. p. 281, 387. 

¢ Ibid. ii. cont. Zuinglium. 

¢ Calvin, Ep. ad Melan. p. 143. In the edi- 
tion to which we have referred (Geneva, 1576) 
in occurs in p. 108. We regret to add that, pro- 
bably from the absence of the author during the 
printing of the present edition, the references are 
not unfrequently defective, and sometimes incor- 
rect. He mentions this circumstance in the pre- 
face to the second edition, with a promise that, 
by occasional notices in the ‘‘ Universal Kirchen- 
Zeitung,’ a periodical which has been estab- 
lished at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the defect shall, 
as far as possible, be supplied. Some of the re- 
ferences we have been obliged to give on the au- 
thority of the work itself. 

§ Melancth. Ep, 1. iv. 190. 


«Our people are ‘driven about by every 


wind of doctrine.’ We may, perhaps, still” 


know what they believe in religion to-day, but 
we are not sure that to-morrow they will believe 
the same. In what single point are those who 
have declared war against the pope, agreed 
among themselves? If we take the trouble to 
examine the articles, from the first to the last, 
we shall find that there is not one which is 
not admitted by some as an article of faith, 
and by the others rejected as ungodly.”*— 
P. 441. 

Have these predictions been falsified by the 
event? Has any subsequent modification of 
the principles of this unstable creed checked 
that wild and licentious career of dogmatism, 
the thought of which imbittered the last days 
of the stern and reckless reformer? Has any 
balm been found for that malady which Me- 
lancthon declared incurable? Have those dis- 
graceful dissensions, which Calvin would con- 
ceal from posterity, been suspended or accom- 
modated in latter times? Let the history of 
the Reformation in England, Scotland, the 
Low Countries, France, Switzerland, above 
all, Germany, reply. Do not the same causes 
subsist to the present day? Are not their ef- 
fects as appalling, aye, infinitely more appal- 
ling than they were even in those days when 
the evil was pronounced incurable! Alas! 
disunion and strife seem to be of the very na- 
ture and essence of Protestantism ! 

«Discord and schism among the Protest- 
ants were inevitable. We can fancy to our- 
selves two periods in the formation of their 
religious opinions: the first, their common 
struggle with Catholicity, the protest and se- 
paration of all these new religious parties 
from the Catholic Church; the second, their 
own internal process of reconstruction. In 
the first all was pulling down; in the second, 
building up: the first was revolution—the 
second, constitution or organization. But it 
also followed that, in the one case, there was 
unity of purpose and community of exertion, 
and, therefore, union: in the other, diversity 
of purpose, and, therefore, discord and sepa- 
WetiOR. « 26% As soon as they seriously set 
about reconstructing the sole true edifice of 
Christian faith,—as the architects were not of 


* Andreas Dudith, Schreiben an Beza. 
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one mind, and were self-opinioned and obsti- 
nate enough to wish each for his own plans, 
models, and designs, in the erection and orna- 
menting of the edifice, although often they 
did not understand each other’s language,— 
confusion and strife at once became unavoid- 
able : oftentimes, before any considerable part 
of the work was done, they separated, each 
building a hut for himself, or taking up some 
temporary lodging, till he ultimately returned 


to the original dwelling. The expositions of 


Scripture, and the conclusions from it, which 
one party adopted, were rejected by another ; 
and that notwithstanding the claims of human 
authority, which they determined not to al- 
low. But meanwhile, although authority was 
driven out at one door, it was let in at an- 
other, although in a new and more friendly 
shape. Before, it had dictated as an arbitrary 
and infallible law-giver ; now it spoke merely 
as an unerring interpreter of the law: instead 
of the dogma, prescribed without proof or 
warrant of Scripture, proven and Scriptural 
tenets were now proposed: but, unfortunate- 
ly, many now considered the proofs as worth- 
less and of as little power as, before, all had 
deemed the authority of the church from 
which they had seceded.” *—Pp. 52, 53. 

Nor is it possible to find, in the organiza- 
tion of Protestantism, any remedy for this 
evil. The opinion of Melancthon, in the six- 
teenth century, is that of every reflecting Pro- 
testant to the present day. 

*«‘ How insecure the Bible is, as a founda- 
tion for a system of religion, may be learned 
from the fact that all the advocates of the Bi- 
ble have formed their peculiar and contra- 
dictory creeds from the same volume, and 
anathematized and persecuted each other on 
the same plea.t Can any man deny that 
there are but few passages in the New Tes- 
tament from which all readers deduce the 
same meaning? Now which of these is the 
right?) Which should be adopted? Who is 
to decide? who can decide?{ According to 
genuine Protestant principles, it is impossible 


* Henke, Allgem. Geschichte, der Ch. Kirche, 


Th. iii. s. 276—9. 
+ Jenaer Allgem. Literatur-Zeitung, No. 48, 
l. 


vi. s. 58. 
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¢ Lessing, Beitrage zur Gesch. der Literat. B. 
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that the internal dissensions of the church can 
be cured, except superficially ; they cannot be 
stopped by the power of the church, but must 
bleed on internally.* Is it not true that the 
Holy Scripture is the only rule of the Christ- 
ian’s faith, and that there is no infallible in- 
terpreter upon earth? In these two points 
all Protestants are agreed. Now, if they be 
sincere,—if they mean in their hearts what, 
in their sermons, confessions of faith, and 
controversies against the Catholics, they have 
declared a thousand and a thousand times,— 
surely it is an inevitable consequence that 
they must acknowledge in every Christian a 
right to interpret the Bible for himself; and 
that those doctrines alone are articles of faith 
for each individual which he reads in the Bi- 
ble, no matter whether others can find them 
there or not.” +t—Pp. 55, 56. 

‘«‘ Our church is founded on liberty of faith : 
she tolerates difference of opinion, and, of 
course, tolerates error, and must tolerate it.t{ 
If we dispassionately consider the whole or- 
ganization of the Protestant Church, there 
cannot be a doubt that thorough consistency 
is wanting.§ The firm consistency and con- 
secutiveness of the Catholic constitution are 
wanting to the Evangelical Church; it wants 
that mutual connection of the members, and 
subjection to one head as the centre of uni- 
ty.” 

Unhappily, too, this disposition to dogma- 
tize is not confined to the mere interpretation 
of Scripture. It extends even to the authori- 
ty itself, and canvasses the authenticity of 
every single book ; and, indeed, of every Sii- 
gle passage in the Bible. The opinions of 
Luther with regard to the Epistle of the He- 
brews and the Apocalypse of St. John, his 
utter and contemptuous rejection of St. James’ 
recht stréherner Epistel, and, above all, the 
principle which he applied as a test of their 
authenticity, have not been lost on his suc- 
cessors in innovation. It is with extreme 


* Schleiermacher, Reformations-alman. 1819. 
+ Coste, Auhang zu Locke’s ‘‘ Reasonableness 
of Christianity.’ 1715. 


t Schulz. Nassauer, Prediger-Arbeiten, Heft. 
1 


8.91. 1835. 
§ Ullmann, Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 
Heft. 2, s. 301. 1832. 
|| Fessler, Gesch. der Ungern, Th. 7. s. 677. 
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pain we transfer to our own pages a few spe- 
cimens of the impious and blasphemous spirit 


in which the work of Biblical criticism is 


now pursued; a labor, be it remembered, 


which the consistent Protestant is bound to 
undertake as the first step in the formation of 


his religious opinions, whatever may be its 
dangers, and however inevitable the abuses to 
which it leads. The first of the following ex- 
tracts is from the preface of a Bible pub- 
lished in 1819 by the Strasburg Bible Society ! 

“The bookof Ruth is a beautiful family 


picture: Luther did not consider the book of 


Esther as of much value for Christian readers. 
The book of Judith is a beautiful pious ro- 


mance, but pure poetry. But in the book of 
Tobias there are superstitious accounts of 


good and bad angels; and of the means by 


which we may counteract the influence of 


evil spirits. Some of the psalms bear the im- 
press of the imperfect morality of an early age.* 
The book of the prophet Jonas is a fable, ex- 
quisitely wrought for that period; for the 
purpose of reprobating the hatred of the Jews 
for the Gentiles, and representing it in its true 
light, as unjust and foolish.t This tale is a 
story which has much of the romantic in its 
character ; the object of which, considered in 
a moral point of view, is to display, in its full 
inconsistency and nakedness, the deep-rooted 
prejudice that God was the God of the Israel- 
ites alone.t The prophecy of Jonas is a sym- 
bolical poem, whose object is to show that dis- 
obedience to God and idolatry draw down the 
vengeance of heaven ; but that obedience, re- 
pentance, and piety to God avert it from 
men.’’§ 

* Schulze and Schulthess attach very little 
credit to the Gospel of St. Matthew.”’|| 

«The Gospel of St. John is unquestionably 
the production of a disciple of the Alexandrian 
school.” 

«« Professor Ewald has demonstrated anew 
(Comment. in Apocal. exegeticum et criticum, 


* Dr. Isaak Hapfner, Strasburg, 1819. 

+ Michaelis Ubersetzung des A. Testaments. 

¢ Augusti. Grundriss einer Hist. Krit. Einleit- 
ung in’s A. Test. 

§ Staudlin. Neue Beitrage zur Erlauterung der 
bibl. Propheten. 


778. Note. 
{i Staudlin’s Religion’s Geschichte, Th. iii. 


) 
|| Bretschneider Handb. der Dogm. B. ii. s. | 


Leipsig, 1828), by the most triumphant evi- 


dence, that the Gospel, Epistles, and Apoca-_ 


lypse of John cannot possibly be the work of 
the same author.* With regard to the Apoc- 
alypse, the majority of Protestant critics dis- 
pute its authority.” 

‘«* Schleiermacher has attacked the first Epis- 
tle to Timothy ; Eichhorn, both the first and 
the second ; as also the Epistle to Titus, in 
his Einleitung in’s N. Test. B. iii. s. 315.” 

«« Many, after Eichhorn, deny that the pro- 


phets enjoyed any supernatural revelation, and 


say that they were clever and experienced men, 
more likely, from their abilities, to foresee fu- 
ture events ; and, from the purity of their man- 
ners, used as instruments of Providence to 
check a guilty age.”’} 

“IT Is PROBABLE THAT THE WRITINGS 
OF THE NEw TESTAMENT DO NOT CONTAIN 
THE PURE DOCTRINES OF JEsus.”§—Pages 
164—9. 

Alas! who shall place limits to the wander- 
ings of the human mind—effects, at once, of 
its weakness and of its strength! It is fear- 
ful to look upon it in these impious excesses. 
Well may the divines of Oxford protest against 
the name of Protestant! Well may they 
claim to be Reformed, not Protestant !|| But 
it is easier to disclaim the title than to dis- 
prove the consistency of its exercise: and it 
will be difficult, not to say impossible, to show 
the determined Rationalist that, while he is at 
liberty to reject the authority of the ancient 
church, he can be bound to submit his judg- 
ment, and close his eyes in obedience, to that 
of the Church of England, or any other au- 
thority upon earth. ‘Prove to me,” said 
Rousseau, “that in matters of faith I am to 
follow any authority, and I shall be a Catho- 
lic to-morrow ;” and a very slight acquaint- 
ance with the high-church controversy in 
England will attest the truth of Uytenbogard’s 
memorable declaration: “they who discard 
this principle, and require unqualified submis- 
sion to their synods, place themselves in a po- 


* Theolog. Literat. Blatt. Allgem. Kirchen 
Zeitung, 1830, No. 43. 

+ Rose, on the present state of the Protestant 
religion in Germany, first edit. p. 161. 

¢ Ibid. 160. 

§ Augusti. Theolog. Mona-schrift, Heft. 9. 

|| Tracts, No. 71, vol. iii. p. 71. 
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sition in which they shall not be able to make ) Catholic Church, which possesses a living au- 
a satisfactory reply to the Catholic’s question, ) thority, leaves the Hengstenbergians, &c., far 
‘why they refuse to admit the Catholic coun-§ behind ; for they cling to a dead authority— 
cils?’ and shall be compelled eventually to ) to their creeds and symbols which remain as 
give up the case as lost.” a dead letter; anathematizing without mercy 
Idle have been the attempts to stay this lev- ) any one who but touches a single hair.* It 
elling spirit by the adoption of creeds and con- ( is these papists of Protestantism who injure 
fessions. The attempt was irreconcilable ) the good cause. If the principle be once ad- 
with the first principles of Protestantism; and, / mitted that any created being has a right to 
by aiming at too much, defeated its own ob- } cry out to the human mind: ‘thus far shalt 
ject. The disaffected never failed to meet it ) thou go and no farther,’ then he who first ex- 
with the ready retort: ercises the right has gained the point. On the 
** However unquestionable the liberty of be- ) other hand, to exercise this right, and protest 
lief may be in the Protestant Church, as far ( against it on the other, is to unite the most 
as principles go, in practice it is miserably re- ) consummate injustice with the most inconsistent 
stricted. ’Tis true the Protestants have not a ( absurdity!” +—P. 123. 
pope ; but, what is far worse, they have popes.) Thus, therefore, in the consistent exercise 
Protestant consistories equivalently supply the / of the Protestant belief, there is a positive ob- 
place of popes. ‘ Liberty,’ say they, ‘must | ligation by which each individual is bound, 
not be abused : the church does not dictate to ) alone and unaided, to form his own opinions 
us, as with the Catholics, what we are to be- ( from the Bible alone ; discarding the human 
lieve ; we dictate it to the church; not ac- ) forms of creeds and symbols. Could any con- 
cording to our own caprice, but as it is clear- ( sequence be deduced more clearly ? And yet 
ly expressed in the Bible, which in matters of ) could any be more absurd? Has this princi- 
religion we hold to be the only fountain of ( ple of unassisted inquiry ever been brought 
knowledge.’ And the church of every par- ) into consistent operation? Is it possible that 
ticular district must hear what is dictated./ it ever should? As well, with Episcopius,t 
Each individual preacher is not permitted the : require that all, even the unlettered, should 
free use of his reason in examining the Scrip- / master the difficulties of the Hebrew and 
ture. Whoever will venture to use it, as I { Greek originals, and discard the human aid of 
have done, will forthwith be deprived of his ) version and paraphrase ! 
charge, and taught what true Protestant liberty{ ‘<The duty of searching the Scriptures, it 
is.?*—P. 31. ‘oa true, is the ground-work of the Reforma- 
«The advocates of creeds mock the author- ( tion, but for the great mass it is impossible and 
ity of the pope of Rome, while they have ) absurd ;§ without authority, for the majority of 
themselves a paper pope, who, had not the | ? mankind a religion is inconceivable.|| Men 
passion for articles of faith been cooled, would } are so constituted that, in the affairs of religion, 
have been infinitely worse.t The Lutherans / they require a guide.| We must have creeds, 
of our day would set up a paper pope in place until men shall be able to stand upon their 
of one of flesh and blood ; instead of the Bi- ) own feet, as, in this world, they never shall.** 
ble rationally interpreted, their own books of | Every human exposition of faith is an evil; 
confessions, as a sacred authority—as the eter- ) but a necessary evil, to guard against greater. 
nal law, not only of teaching, but of faith!” t{— ( It is dangerous to truth and liberty ; but yet 


Pp. 84, 85. 
a : : ; * Haur. der Teufel ein Bibel-erklarer, s. 235. 
“No. On this point Hengstenberg is a ( + Darmstadt Allgem. Kirchen-Zeitung, 1826. 
Catholic, and not a Protestant. Nay, the ) ¢ Disput. Theol. t. ii. 445. See also Institut. 
\ Theol. t. i. 273. 
) § Jurieu, Lettres contre Histoire des Varia- 
* Langsdorf. Bléssen der Protest. Theologie, ) tions. 


s. 446. ) || Niemeyer, Beobachtungen auf Reisen. Th. 2 
+ Paalzow. Synesius, s. 192. Lo Fe Spalding, Vertraute Brie fe. 
{ Haurenski. der Teufel ein Bibel-erklarer! ** Tief-trunk, Censur des Prot. Learbegriffs 
296 , Vorred 12. r 

s. 290. orrede, s. 
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indispensable. Either we must renounce uni- 
ty and purity of faith altogether, or adopt 
somewhat of popery.”*—Pp. 122, 123. 

Here, then, on the one hand, the genuine 
principles of Protestantism preclude the use 
of creeds and formularies of faith, even for the 
unlettered multitude ; while, on the other, the 
weakness of the human intellect, the acknow- 
ledged and proved obscurityt of the Bible, 
and the utter incompetency of the vast uned- 
ucated majority of mankind, render it impos- 
sible that they should be their own masters, 
even as to the first principles of religion. 
Where is the sincere inquirer to look for the 
solution of the difficulty ? 

“In this undeniable and well-known state 
of the case, as far as I can comprehend, there 
remains, as regards what is ambiguous, mys- 
terious, or, in a word, what is not within the 
comprehension of the ordinary reader of the 
Bible, but this alternative— 

«« Either to recognize an infallible judge in 
matters of faith: 

“Or to grant to all who agree with our- 
selves in professing themselves Christians, and 
denying the existence of an infallible author- 
ity, the right to judge, as shall seem right to 
themselves, of all that is dark and incompre- 
hensible ; however their judgment may differ 
from our own, and, this difference notwith- 
standing, to acknowledge them as brethren in 
the church. 

‘«« But, if we are disposed to adopt the first, 
then I can see no farther alternative. There 
remains for us nothing but straightway to effect 
a reconciliation with the Catholic Church.” {— 
Pp. 128—30. 

It is not alittle remarkable, that the wan- 
derings and wild excesses of ultra-protestant- 
ism, should have produced upon the reflecting 
portion of the community the same impres- 
sions, both at home and upon the continent,— 
a settled conviction of the absolute unfitness 
of the leading principles of the reform, either 
to form or regulate the creed, whether of an 
individual, or, stillless, of acommunity. The 
high-churchmen of Oxford and the confes- 


* Tollner, Unterricht der Symbolischer Biich- 
ern, 1796. ; 

+ See pp. 607—8, et seq. 

} Wieland, Vermischte Aufsitze. 
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sionists of Germany are alike agreed, that 
authority is indispensable as a constituent — 
principle in a consistent creed. Whether the 
Church of England possess such authority, we 
must for the present, leave to be discussed by 
the parties themselves. We shall content our- 
selves with transcribing, from a host of similar 
authorities, one or two very short passages, 
which it is impossible to mistake. 

“In truth, the Catholic supernaturalism is 
the only consistent scheme.* If a religion 
contain mysteries—if its path towards faith 
lie over prodigies, the system of infallibility is 
the only possible one. It is the only system re- 
corded in history, which, in the mutual de- 
pendence and harmony of its parts, can be said 
to deserve the name !”+—Pp. 133, 134. 

It is no part of our present plan to enter in- 
to any examination of the special doctrines by 
which the Catholic Church is distinguished ; 
we shall pass over, therefore, the fifth and 
sixth chapters, in which an immense host of 
names and authorities, from every sect and 
every party, is produced in favor of the doe- 
trines of tradition, the real presence, transub- 
stantiation, purgatory, the invocation of saints, 
&e. We could not hope to do justice by any 
selection ; and, therefore, shall merely refer 
the reader to these chapters, as admirable in 
themselves, and as furnishing a most valuable 
supplement to those collections of Protestant 
authorities with which we are already familiar. 

We come now to the history of the rise and 
progress of the Reformation, with the doc- 
trinal divisions and variations of the several 
sects into which it was split evenin its cradle. 
We feel that it would be impossible to offer 
even an analysis of these most interesting 
chapters (vir. vi1r.) ; every authority illus- 
trates some particular point,—every page is 
full of its own peculiar meaning; the whole 
is a succinct history of this extraordinary re- 
ligious revolution in all its phases; and al- 
though it be composed of extracts from a great 
number of authors, exclusively Protestant, yet, 
so admirable is the skill with which they are 
selected and arranged, that it presents all the 


* Prof. Kahler, Send-schreiben an Prof. Hahn, 
s. 54. 

¢ Reinhold, tiber die Kantische Philosophie, 
s. 197. 
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appearance of a uniform and continuous nar- ( for the purpose of shaking off the yoke of dis- 


rative. 


cipline, fasting, penance, &c., which popery 


Nor could any history present such claims (laid upon them, in order that they might 


upon the almost implicit confidence of the 
reader. It does not put forward the one- 
sided views of an enemy of the reform, and a 
partisan of the papacy. It is drawn up by 
the hands of the very men who were engaged 
in the work; or, at least, whose interest it 
was to conceal its defects. Nota single Cath- 
olic writer is cited in the entire range of the 
narrative ; it is a purely Protestant history of 
the Protestant Reformation. We see its en- 
tire machinery laid bare,—and by those who 
were well acquainted with its workings; the 
motives by which its apostles were influenced ; 
the means which they employed in its propa- 
gation. Let the reader, when he has learned, 
upon this unquestionable evidence, the human 
motives and human passions in which it had 
its rise ; the ravine and licentiousness which 
disgraced its progress ; the anarchy, civil and 
religious, which it produced wherever its steps 
were turned ; when he has read of the igno- 
rance and uncertainty which marked its earli- 
est steps; the pride and personal feeling, as in 
the question of the blessed eucharist; or the 
mere accident, as in the controversy with 
Eck, in which its most important doctrinal 
changes originated ; when he has turned, in 
loathing, from the foul and unchristian lan- 
guage in which the holiest questions are dis- 
cussed, and the most exalted personages as- 
sailed ; the coarse and calumnious devices by 
which the popular passions were excited ;— 
with all this before his eyes, and upon the au- 
thority of the abettors and apologists of the 
Reformation, let him ask himself, whether this 
was the work of God—whether it be possible 
that it was prompted by his Holy Spirit in its 
origin, or guided by his eternal wisdom in its 
after progress ? 

«The fiery youths, the princes, are the best 
Lutherans of all; they take presents and mo- 
ney from the cloisters and foundations ; the 
multitude also appropriate the jewels, no 
doubt with the good intention of taking care 
of them.* The great mass of the people 
seem to have embraced the new gospel, solely 


* Luther, von beider Gestalt des Sacraments, 
Wittemberg, 1528. 


live according to their own inclination, and 
give free rein to their inordinate passions.* 

«To the princes Luther gave monasteries, 
cloisters, and abbeys ; to the priests, wives; to 
the multitude, freedom ; and that was doing a 
great deal for his cause.t The great were, 
for the most part, influenced by the church 
property ; the ecclesiastics, by the liberty to 
marry ; the common people, by the hope of 
being freed from confession and other bur- 
dens. In fine, most of them had their pri- 
vate views and interests, although the profes- 
sion and the love of truth was made to serve 
as the cloak for all.” {—Pp. 322—4. 

Dr. H. has collected a good many speci- 
mens of the spirit and temper in which their 
theological discussions were conducted. But 
we fee] that we should not consult either the 
instruction or the taste of our readers by tran- 
scribing them here. And, indeed, it would 
be an endless task ; for the same spirit distin- 
guished all their controversies. The dispute 
with Carlstadt, with Zuingli, that with Eras- 
mus—though in a less remarkable degree— 
with Storch and the Baptists, all teem with 
the same unworthy spirit; nor do we con- 
ceive it possible, that any man rising from the 
examination of the controversies of that day, 
in which the holiest opinions of antiquity 
were upturned, and the wildest novelties sub- 
stituted in their place,—knowing the spirit in 
which they were examined,—the ignorance of 
many, the pride and obstinacy of almost all 
the combatants, and the unrelenting hate with 
which each persecuted in the rest that free- 
dom of conscience which all claimed for them- 
selves, we do not think it possible that any 
man can look, without shuddering, upon this 
almost irremediable revolution; nor, however 
strong his prejudices in favor of the reformed 
religion, shut out from his mind the startling 
suggestion, that, in this great revolution, there 
was but little of that calm deliberation which 
distinguishes prudent councils ; that opinions 


* Bucer de Regno Christi, 1. i. c. 4. p. 24. 
Basil. ed. 1577. 

+ Brochmand, Examen Confessionis Augusta- 
ne, p. 163. 

¢ Arnold, Th. 2. Bd. 16. kap. 6. s. 57 
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and practices which age had consecrated and 
authority rendered venerable, were rejected 
from pique, or condemned without examina- 
tion; that the majestic work of wise and 
saintly centuries was torn down in a few trou- 
bled years of anarchy and outrage, and the au- 
thority of the holiest and wisest men who had 
enlightened Christianity, rudely pushed aside 
by an excited multitude, dogmatizing from 
impulse or passion, rather than conviction; 
and, in the fury of the hour, shut out from the 
possibility of calm or rational discussion. 

The eighth chapter details the after history 
of the principal sects into which the leading 
families of the reform were subdivided ; the 
story of each sometimes told by their own his- 
torians, but always from the pen of some one 
who, like themselves, was an enemy of Cath- 
olicity. It is in this portion of the history 
that the full working of their principles is de- 
veloped. Hitherto they have appeared in a 
position, in which they are, more or less, in- 
fluenced by a common object; hitherto, to 
adopt the language of Henke, we have seen 
them in the first phase of revolution. The 
work of demolition went on with comparative 
harmony ; but now the labor, far more per- 
plexing, of reconstruction commences ; and 
it is here that all, Lutherans, Calvinists, An- 
glicans, have conspired to furnish the best 
moral evidence of those Catholic principles 
which it was their common object to upturn. 
Scarce had Luther been called to his last and 
fearful account, when the thin veil of external 
union, which his despotic rule had flung over 
the dissensions of his party, was torn into a 
thousand fragments. The Antinomian con- 
troversy furnished the first material of strife ; 
and, ina short time, divided the territory of Lu- 
theranism into two districts—their head-quar- 
ters at Meissen and Thuringen—as distinct, 
and as inveterate in their hostility, as if they 
had never been united under one ruler. The 
spirit soon extended over the entire country ; 
and we may judge of the rage of the con- 
tending parties, from the report, industriously 
circulated by the partisans of one opinion, 
that the devil had carried off Osiander one of 
the leaders of the opposite party, and torn his 
body into pieces. So firmly was it believed, 


that the corpse was publicly exhumed, in or- ’ 























der to remove the impression! Nor was it 


confined to their public relations: it extended 
even to the intercourse of private life; and 
Menzel tells* that a party of sacramentarian 
refugees, consisting of women and children, 
who sailed from London in the depth of win- 
ter, were prohibited to land, under pain of 
death, successively at the ports of Wismar, 
Rostock, Lubeck, and Hamburg, simply be- 
cause their leader had distinguished himself 
by his writings in the sacramentarian contro- 
versy ! 

The discussions on works, free-will, and a 


thousand other points, furnished never-failing 
fuel for this intolerant spirit. In vain did the 
authorities resort to the Catholic expedient of 
synods and concordias. Their formularies 
were disregarded by the dogmatizers whom 
they sought to silence ; and only supplied new 


material for dissension to that party whose 
opinions they attempted to embody. 

We could not hope to follow them through 
their after-wanderings ; nor do we suppose 
that, except as illustrating the utter incapaci- 
ty of any body of men to be their own guides 
in religion, there can be much interest in the 
motley history of the Gichtelians and Weigel- 
ians, the Ubiquitarians and Syncretists; or 
even the numerous, and, for a time, triumph- 
ant sect of Pietists, though it bears a striking 
reseinblance to an important party of our own 
time. As each branch fell away from the 
mouldering stem, it divided into new frag- 
ments, each enjoying a short-lived existence, 
sufficiently protracted to perpetuate the seeds 
of disunion and strife. 

The dissensions of the Calvinistic party 
form the second section of this important 
chapter. The author confines himself par- 
ticularly to those formal divisions which took 
place in the Low Countries during the early 
part of the succeeding century. The rule of 
Calvin was not a whit less arbitrary than that 
of Luther; nor was it more successful in sup- 
pressing the spirit of insubordination, al- 
though the banishment of Sebastian Castalio, 
and the burning of Servetus, held out a fear- 
ful warning to those who might venture to 
think for themselves. -To such a pitch did 


* Bd. iv. s. 138. 
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the disputes on predestination rise, that the 
authorities at Berne prohibited the discussion 
altogether. But it was in the Low Countries 
that the great organic changes in the consti- 
tution of Calvinism were brought about. The 
attempt to force the Belgic Confession and the 
Catechism of Heidelberg upon the people, 
called up the storm which had been gather- 
ing for half a century. The Remonstrants, 
as the protesting party was called, from their 
remonstrance against the fifth article, found 
an able leader in Arminius; while the contra- 
Remonstrants were headed by Francis Go- 
mar; a name since famous, and identified 
with the darkest shade of Calvin’s gloomy 
creed. 

This party underwent many modifications. 
On the question, whether or not God’s eternal 


decree of reprobation, precede, in the order of 


reason, the fore-knowledge of our common 
fall in Adam, they divided themselves into 
supra-lapsarians and sub-lapsarians ; and, af- 
ter a vain attempt, in 1614, to effect reconcil- 
iation, or at least mutual toleration, they sub- 
divided into tolerants and non-tolerants. The 
unhappy John Barneveldt fell a victim in his 
grey hairs to the malignant bigotry of this 
party ; and his companion in imprisonment, 
Hugo Grotius, owed his escape from a simi- 
lar fate to the affectionate and intrepid strata- 
gem of his wife. But notwithstanding these 
violent measures, and the explicit condemna- 
tion of the Arminian doctrires in the synod 
of Dort—notwithstanding the deprivation and 
banishment of beyond eighty ministers who 


The variations of Protestantism in England 
—the total remodelling of the articles and lit- 
urgy in 1562—the infusion of Calvinism at 
and after this period—the division into high 
and low church—the latitudinarian tendency, 
to which the names of Tillotson, Burnet, 
Hoadley, Chillingworth, and Watson, in their 
respective days, lent their sanction—the ori- 
gin and increase of Methodism, with its own 
internal subdivisions—and finally, the motley 
forms under which dissent has, at all times, 
{maintained its struggle with the Establish- 
ment—these form the third section ; and the 
divisions of the Baptists under Joris, Hoff- 
man, Nicholai, and Menno, the fourth; and 
lastly, as if to show the impossibility of union, 
no matter how few the articles of belief, a 
section is given to the dissensions even of 
— Unitarians ; although it might be sup- 

posed that they, at least, had narrowed the 
debatable principles so far, as to render disa- 
greement impossible or indifferent as to the 

few which remained. Thus, through an im- 
3 mass of extorted evidence, which it 
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would be idle to attempt to condense, it is 
shown—from the first principles of the Pro- 
testant creed—from the history of its origin 
and progress—from the practical working of 
all the varied forms under which it has been 
tried by the several sects which have arisen 
since that period—that nothing approaching, 
even remotely, to the appearance of unity, 
ever has been, or ever can be, permanently 
maintained under its influence. 

{ But it is time to draw to a close; and most 


refused to submit*—the opinions still main- / willingly, had we not already exceeded our 
tained their hold; and the dissensions of the , proposed limits, would we translate entire into 
party continued unabated. The question of ) our pages the concluding chapter, in which 
the observance of the Sabbath, soon after, ex- (are recorded numberless admissions, which 


cited a new flame, which blazed with equal 


fury. In all these contests the liberty of Pro- 
testantism was utterly forgotten; nor was there 


candor has wrung even from the enemies of 
( our church, that in her bosom alone is found 
the true home of the Christian inquirer after 


( 


{ 
one who did not feel the justice of the de- truth. 
claration by which the celebrated Isaac Papin ‘When we look back upon past ages,” 
justified his return to Catholic unity: «That says Hurter the Protestant historian of Inno- 
if an individual Protestant did wrong in re- { cent III., ‘and behold how the papacy has 
fusing to submit to the decisions of his syn- outlived all other institutions, how it has wit- 
od, the whole Protestant party was wrong in ‘ nessed the rise and wane of so many states ;— 
\ itself, amid the endless fluctuations of human 
things, preserving and asserting the self-same 
unchangeable spirit,—can we wonder that 


rebelling against the synod of Trent.” 


* Henke, Th. 3. s. 405, 24. 
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many look to it as that Rock which rears 
itself unshaken amid the beating surges of 
time ? 

«© The Catholic faith, if we concede its first 
axiom, which neither the Lutherans, nor the 
Reformed, nor even the followers of Socinus 
denied, is as consistent and as consecutive as the 
books of Euclid. The entire Romish religion 
is founded on the fact of a supernatural reve- 
jation, designed for the whole human race ; 
which, as it embraces all generations, future 
as well as present, can never be interrupted : 
otherwise the sublime work, accomplished by 
a God-man, and sealed by his blood, would be 
exposed, which is contrary to the hypothesis, 
to suffer and eventually to perish by the 
weakness and errors of men. These conse- 
quences of the first principles are indisputa- 
ble ; and there is not a single article of Cath- 
olic belief which is not justifiable, by the 
closest deduction, from this principle.* 

«We, Protestants as we are, when we take 
in at one view this wondrous edifice, from its 
base to its summit, must acknowledge that we 
have never beheld a system, which, the found- 
ation once laid, is raised upon such certain 
and secure principles ; whose structure dis- 
plays, in its minutest details, so much art, 
penetration, and consistency ; and whose plan 
is so proof against the severest criticism of 
the most profound science !”t—Pages 705, 
706. 

We have now traced the wanderer through 
his long and wearisome course,—full, alas! 
“of much labor and affliction of spirit,’— 
from the first doubt which crosses his troubled 
mind, to the full solution of all in the acknow- 
ledgment of that divine faith, which, like its 
heavenly Master, is “yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever.” The zealous author has subjoined, 
in an appendix, an account of the most distin- 
guished among those who, like himself, have 
trodden this laborious path, and, like him too, 
found a rest from their labors in the ancient 
home of Catholicity. “It is on record,” says 
Mr. Rose,f in his most interesting, though ap- 
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* Gfrorer, Kritische Geschichte des Urchrist- 
enthums. Bd. 1. Pref. p. 15—17. 

+ Marheineke, Symbolik. 1810. 

¢ P.101. We cite from the first edition: the 
second is greatly enlarged, and by many degrees 
more interesting. 


palling work on the state of Protestantism in 


Germany, ‘that some sought in the bosom 
of a church, which, amid all its dreadful cor- 
ruptions, at least possessed the form and re- 
tained the leading doctrines of a true church, 
the peace which they sought in vain amid the 
endless variations of the Protestant churches 
of Germany, and their gradual renunciation 
of every doctrine of Christianity.” Nor is 
the spirit confined to Germany. It is the 
main-spring, strenuously and sincerely though 
it be disclaimed, of that remarkable revulsion 
of feeling and principle which the late publi- 
cations of the Oxford press display. There 
is still a clinging, to be sure, to the vague 
and unsubstantial phantom of high-church au- 
thority. But the principle is in truth the 
same which has guided so many back to the 
fold of Catholic unity; and a brief trial will 
decide the justice of its application. 

We regard this remarkable religious move- 
ment with the deepest interest, and we look 
forward to the issue with the most assured 
hope. We cannot but admire the manliness 
and learning with which its leaders put for- 
ward their views in the controversy with their 
brethren of the establishment: and, although 
we deplore the acrimony, not to say blindness, 
with which the holiest tenets of our religion 
are discussed, yet we have been so long ha- 
bituated to insult and misrepresentation, that 
we are content to bear on a little longer, in 
consideration of the better spirit of inquiry 
which is, even thus, excited. The progress 
of truth, however it may be modified by cir- 
cumstances, or retarded by national or educa- 
tional prejudice, still, in its general results, is 
uniform and secure : nor does it require much 
acquaintance with the polemical history of our 
own times, to read, in the attempted revival 
of high-church authority in England, the same 
principles which guided back to the Catholic 
Church the steps of Stolberg and Schlegel in 
Germany ; the same dissatisfied consciousness 
of the insufficiency of early convictions—the 
same unacknowledged want which individual 
resources cannot supply—the same unavowed, 
and probably unfelt, tendency to that unerring 
authority, which reason and experience alike 
have taught is the only stay for the weakness, 
the only guide for the waverings, of the 
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human understanding. One* who was well 
qualified to read the signs of the age, has fore- 
warned his fellow Protestants that their church 
will lose more of her members. The statisti- 
cal returns of each succeeding year prove 
that he has read them aright; and that the 
time has come for the fufilment of that predic- 


* Plank, ‘‘ On the present position of the Cath- 
olic and Protestant Parties,’’ p. 120. 


tion, which a few years’ experience of the 
anarchy his own labor had brought forth, ex- 
torted from the founder of the Reformation 
himself.t ~* If the world endure yet much 
longer, by reason of the contrary expositions 
of the Bible, it will be necessary, in order to 
maintain unity of faith, to have recourse again 
to the decrees of the councils.” 


* Luther, lib. i. contra Zuinglium. 





From Rutter’s Help to Parents. 


SUMMARY VIEW OF SACRED HISTORY. 


No. 1. 


HE best and wisest men of all ages have 
ever agreed in acknowledging the import- 
ance of religion, as the foundation of our pre- 
sent, as well as of our future happiness. The 
most learned heathens were convinced of this 
truth; and Cicero tells us, that nature (by 
which he means the reason of mankind, or the 
natural dictates of their conscience) leads all 
men tothe belief and acknowledgment of God, 
and that without religion, consisting chiefly in 
the fear of God, human society could not long 
subsist inthe world. Socrates, Plato, Seneca, 
Plutarch, &c. as appears from their writings, 
bear similar testimony to the necessity of re- 
ligion, and hesitate not to affirm, that the most 
dreadful effects of misery and anarchy must 
inevitably follow, if the knowledge of God 
and religion were totally banished from the 
minds of men. 

But, although the reason of mankind, when 
rightly exercised and improved, may attain to 
some knowledge of God, and of many duties 
arising from it, and although there is implanted 
in usa kind of natural sense of right and wrong, 
of the moral beauty and fitness of things, when 
not depraved by vicious prejudices and dis- 
orderly passions, yet when we consider the 
deplorable ignorance and wretched state of 
the Pagan world, how apt men are, when left 
to themselves, to entertain wrong notions of 
religion, and how prone to neglect the most 


important duties of it, it must appear a signal 
instance of God’s goodness and compassion, 
to have given us an external revelation, in 
order to elucidate the great principles of natu- 
ral religion obscured by prejudices; to direct 
us in the several parts of our duty; and to en- 
force the practice of virtue by the most pow- 
erful and engaging motives ; besides discover- 
ing to us certain things of great importance 
and advantage, which otherwise would have 
remained concealed from our knowledge. 
That God has really given us such a revela- 
tion, which exhibits a clear discovery of the 
great principles and duties of the law of nature, 
and renders them more obvious and certain to 
the bulk of mankind:—a revelation which 
enforces the practice of virtue with the strong- 
est motives, and instructs us in several things 
of importance, will appear from the following 
summary view of sacred history, which points 
out the origin and progress of religion, from 
the beginning of the world to the coming of 
Christ, and the establishment of his church. 


FIRST AGE. 


FROM THE CREATION OF THE WORLD TO 
THE DELUGE, A PERIOD OF 1656 YEARS. 
Creation of the world and of man.—(Gen. i.) 


In the beginning and before all ages, from 
all eternity, God existed in himself and by 
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himself: there was neither heaven, nor earth, 
nor sea, nor angels, nor men; God alone 
existed, and he was Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, one only God, but in three distinct The first man was named Adam; from 
persons; a pure Spirit, infinitely happy in ‘ whose side God taking a rib, made of it a wo- 
himself and infinitely powerful. Being in- (man called Eve, and gave her to Adam fora 
finitely happy, he had no need of any thing | companion, that being of the same flesh, they 
besides himself, and being infinitely power- ) might love each other as one body. Then it 
ful, he was able to create out of nothing what- (was that God instituted marriage between 
ever he pleased. Thus, nothing at first ex- ) them, and blessing them, he said: Be fruitful, 
isted but God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost: ( and multiply, and replenish the earth. From 
all beside, both what we see, and what we ‘ this marriage spring all mankind. God placed 
do not see, was nothing. God, therefore, by ? onr first parents in Paradise, which was a 
his almighty power, created the world out of delightful garden; and to shew that he was 
nothing, the heavens and the earth, things ) their sovereign Lord, he gave them a particu- 
visible and invisible, spiritual and corporeal (lar commandment, which was—not to eat of 
substances, angels as well as man. He com- ) the fruit of a certain tree. God called this tree, 
manded, and every thing at his word sprung ( the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. Man’s 
out of nothing: he had but to will, and im- happiness depended on his being subject to 
mediately all was created, and every thing ar- /God; and his misery was the certain conse- 
ranged in its proper place; the light, the firma- ! quence of disobeying the order of his Creator. 
ment, the sun, the moon, the stars, land and Besides man, God created pure spirits, who 
sea, plants, animals, and last of all, man. are the angels: some of them revolted against 

It pleased God to make the world in six ) God, and for their rebellion were thrown into 
days: at the end of the sixth, he created man hell, and are called devils, demons, and the pow- 
to his own image and likeness by giving him ) e7s of hell. Those that remained faithful to 
a soul capable of knowing and loving him. ( God are the good angels, who enjoy everlasting 
The design of God was to make man eternally | happiness in heaven: they are also our guar- 
happy, provided he applied himself to know, } dians and protectors ; for they help us to over- 
love, and serve his Creator : at the same time, {come the temptations of the wicked spirits. 
he gave him grace to enable him todo it. The ) One of the wicked spirits tempted Eve, and 
eternal happiness of man was to enjoy God, ( pursuaded her to eat of the forbidden fruit ; she 
who created him. Had he not sinned he would ) not only ate of it herself, but prevailed on 
never have died, God having determined to ( Adam to eat of it also. Immediately God pro- 
preserve him immortal, both as to body and ‘nounced against them the sentence of death: 
soul. and, by a just judgment, their sin became the 

God rested on the seventh day, that is, he § sin of all their children, that is, of all mankind ; 
«eased to make any new creature ; he blessed ) and, in consequence of this sin, the devil ac- 
this day, and consecrated it to his service, in ( quired greater power over man. Adam was 
honor of his repose. This was the origin of ) driven out of Paradise, where he might have 
the sabbath among the Jews, and of the sun- (lived happy, if he had continued in his inno- 
day among Christians. ) cence, and not violated the law which God had 
After producing these creatures, God pre- = him. By this fall of Adam, sin and death 

( 


The fall of Adam, and the promise of a Sa- . 
viour.—(Gen. ili.) 


i i 
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served to them that life which he had given ‘ entered into the world ; and all his descendants 
them ; and by his providence still preserves it / must have been forever miserable, if God had 
to all living creatures. That wonderful order ( not taken pity on them. In his tender mercy, 
which we observe in the heavens «nd on the ) he immediately promised, That the seed of the 
earth, and which is called the course of na- ( woman should bruise the serpent’s head ; that is, 
ture, was first established by God, and entirely ) that men should be delivered from sin, from 
depends upon him, -so that he can change it (death, and from the power of the devil, by 
just as he pleases. ) Jesus Christ, who should be born of a virgin. 
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Of the corruption of mankind, and the deluge. 
(Gen. iv.) 


All mankind being children of Adam, are 
born in sin and ignorance, with an inclination 
to evil. This inclination to evil is called con- 
cupiscence, which, more or less, is felt by all 
mankind. In the book of Genesis, Moses tells 


us who were the children and the descendants of 


Adam : his two first sons were Cain and Abel. 
Cain, out of jealousy, killed his brother Abel, 
and had a wicked posterity like himself. Not- 
withstanding the general corruption of man- 
kind, God was known to, and worshipped by 
the patriarchs, and especially in the family of 
Seth, one of Adam’s sons, whose children pre- 
served the fear of God, till intermarrying with 
the wicked race of Cain, they became also 
wicked and corrupt. Hence, in process of 
time, the earth was filled with crimes, and the 
corruption became so general, that God re- 
solved to destroy all men by an universal de- 
luge, reserving only Noah, with his family, to 
re-people the earth. Noah was a just man 
that feared God, and was ordered by him to 
build an ark, which was a long square vessel, 
large enough to contain a couple of each kind 
of animals, both birds and beasts. When Noah 
and his family were shut up in this ark, God, 
during forty days and forty nights, caused rain 
to fall in torrents, accompanied with an over- 
flowing of the sea, so that the highest mountains 
were covered with water, and all mankind were 
drowned, excepting eight persons, viz. Noah 
and his wife, his three sons and their wives; 
for these were in the ark and sailed perfectly 
secure under the protection of Almighty God. 
When the waters had subsided, and the earth 
became dry, Noah went out of the ark, a year 
after he had entered it: the first thing he did 
was to erect an altar, and to offer sacrifice to 
God, as a thanksgiving for his deliverance. 
The memory of this deluge is preserved, not 
only in the Holy Scriptures, but also among 
several nations of the world, as we find in 
many ancient histories. The flood happened 
one thousand six hundred and fifty-six years 
after the creation of the world.* 


SECOND AGE. 


FROM THE DELUGE, 1657, TO THE CALL OF 
ABRAHAM, 2083, A PERIOD OF 426 YEARS. 


Ignorance and idolatry spread over the earth ; 
the calling of Abraham, and the covenant God 
made with him.—(Gen. chap. 8, 9, 10, 12.) 


After the deluge, the world was repeopled 
by the three sons of Noah, Sem, Cham and 
Japhet. The descendants of Sem settled chiefly 
in Asia, those of Cham, in Africa, and those of 
Japhet, in Europe. Such is the origin of all 
the people of the world, as may be seen more 
at large in the tenth chapter of Genesis. Fam- 
ilies and nations soon multiplied, but, in a 
short time, mankind again became wicked. In 
general, they sought only to please themselves, 
to eat, drink, and indulge their sensual appe- 
tites. Instead of adoring God, their Creator, 
most of them adored the sun, moon, or other 
visible creatures, which seemed to possess any 
excellence. This was the beginning of idola- 
try, which consists of worshipping the crea- 
ture instead of the Creator. However, the true 
religion was still preserved in some families, 
viz. in those where fathers were careful to in- 
struct their children, and to tell them what 
they themselves had learned concerning the 
creation of the world ; the happiness of a vir- 
tuous life ; the fall of man by sin ; the promise 
of a future Saviour; a judgment to come after 
this life, when God would render to every one 
according to his works. The true religion was 
thus handed down by tradition from father to 
son ; but, lest it should in time become extinct 
amidst the general corruption of the world, God 
was pleased to make an alliance with the patri- 
arch Abraham, who was of the race of Sem. He 
ordered him to quit his relations and country, 
and to go to the land of Canaan. He promised 
to make him the father ofan innumerable peo- 
ple; to give this people the land of Canaan, 
and to bless in his seed all the nations of the 
earth, which meant that from his posterity 
should be born the Saviour of the world. Abra- 
ham believed the promise of God, and God 
rewarded his faith; he protected him on all 


the execution of his designs; because experience 


* To impress this narrative on the minds of ) teaches that the connection of sacred history, de- 


children, it is proper to make them retain the 
names of those whom God chiefly employed in 


Vor. I.—No. 2. 


pending on these names, is thus more easily pre- 
served in the memory. 
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occasions, and heaped blessings upon him. He) example of God’s just anger and indigna- 
enjoined him circumcision, as the seal of this ( tion! 

covenant ; and gave him ason by his wife Sara,) When Abraham and Isaac were dead, a 
when she had no longer any hopes of having / great scarcity obliged Jacob to leave the land 
children, being far advanced in years. This‘ of Canaan; he retired with his children into 
only son was called Isaac, and God commanded ) Egypt, which was at no great distance. Here 
Abraham to offer him in sacrifice, in order to | was great plenty of provisions, owing to the 
try his faith and obedience. Abraham was) foresight of Joseph, one of Jacob’s sons, and 
ready to obey ; but when on the point of slay- ( whom he loved most tenderly. Jacob, indeed, 
ing his son, he was prevented by an angel. ) supposed this son was dead, and had long be- 
Isaac was the father of Jacob, otherwise called ( wailed his loss. Meanwhile God had preserved 
Israel, who had twelve sons : among these were ) him in a miraculous manner, after he had been 
distinguished Levi, Juda, Joseph and Benja- ? sold by his brethren, and carried into Egypt 
min. These twelve sons are the twelve patri- ‘as a slave; for Pharaoh, king of Egypt, had 
archs, fathers of the twelve tribes, which after- ) made him chief governor of all his kingdom. 
wards formed a great people called Israelites, | Joseph forgave his brethren, who had used him 
or the people of Israel. They were also called ) so cruelly, and invited his father Jacob into 
Hebrews, and afterwards the Jews. All the ( Egypt, with all his family: thus the Israelites 
saints who lived under the law of nature, viz. ) were established in Egypt, and their number 
Adam, Abel, Seth, Noah, &c. were likewise ( increased exceedingly. Jacob, on his death- 
called patriarchs. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob $ bed, gave his blessing to ail his children, and 
lived a simple and laborious life ; they kept nu- ? foretold to each of them the most remarkable 
merous flocks. God blessed their labors, be- things that were to happen to their posterity. 
cause they served him ; and they wererespected ) Of his twelve sons, Juda was to be the most 
by the princes and inhabitants of the country ( distinguished: it was from the name of Juda 
they lived in. ‘These three patriarchs lived in ) that Palestine was one day to be called Judea, 
Canaan without having any fixed residence. ‘ and that the Hebrews were to be called Jews. 
‘This country was afterwards called Judea, Pa- ) Jacob, in blessing his son Juda, said that he 
lestine, the Holy Land, also the Land of Pro- ( should command all his brethren, and that the 
mise, from its being promised to the posterity ) supreme power should remain in his family, 
of Abraham. This promised land was a figure ( till he came who was to be sent, and who 
of heaven, which is promised to all faithful) was therefore to be called the expectation 
Christians, of whom Abraham is styled the fa- / and hope of nations, that is, the Saviour of the 
ther, or pattern. world. 


THIRD AGE. FOURTH AGE. 


FROM THE DELIVERY OF THE ISRAELITES 
OUT OF EGYPT, 2513, TO THE FOUNDATION 
OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE, 2992, A PERIOD OF 
479 YEARS. 


FROM THE CALLING OF ABRAHAM, AN. 2083, 
TO THE DELIVERY OF THE HEBREW PEv- 
PLE OUT OF EGYPT, 2513, A PERIOD OF 430 
YEARS. 

The people of God captive in Egypt, and deliv- 


When Abraham came into the land of Ca- 
ered by Moses. 


naan, it was inhabited by an idolatrous and ve- 
ry wicked people; the inhabitants of Sodom, 
where Lot dwelt, were particularly wicked, 
and had committed such horrible crimes, that 
God destroyed that city, after he had brought 
Lot out of it, with his wife and daughters. 
Fire from heaven fell upon Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, so that these cities and all the neighbor- 
ing country were burnt to ashes: a striking 


The family of Jacob, as we just observed, 
multiplied wonderfully in Egypt, so as to be- 
come in a short time a great people : they con- 
tinued in the faith of their forefathers, Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, and served the true 
God, whilst the people of Egypt were sunk 
into idolatry, and worshipped senseless crea- 
tures. Meanwhile, another Pharaoh ascended 
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the throne, and remembered not the services \ , . 

: . .,,( Lhe Law; Entrance into the promised land ; 
of Joseph. Fearing lest the Israelites might , ; 

; Josue, David, Solomon. 
become too powerful, he oppressed them with 
hard labor, and resolved to destroy all the Having thus delivered the Israelites from 
male children. But God took compassion on ( their slavery in Egypt, God led them into the 
his people, and sent Moses, a descendant of ‘land of Canaan, which, as before observed, 
Levi, with his brother Aaron, to deliver them. / was called the promised land, because promis- 
They came to Pharaoh (a name usually given ed to their fathers. During this journey, he 
to the kings of Egypt), and in the name of God ? wrought great miracles in their favor; he 
commanded him to let his people go. Pharaoh ( caused them to pass dry-shod through the Red 
refused several times to do this, and Moses, to ) Sea, to save them from Pharaoh, who pursued 
force him to a compliance, wrought several ( them ; for he now repented that he had let them 
alarming miracles, which are called the ten go. But God no longer spared this impious 
plagues of Egypt. The water of the rivers ( tyrant: he destroyed him and his whole army, 
was changed into blood, so that the Egypt- as they attempted to follow the Israelites 
ians were exceedingly distressed for want / through the Red Sea. 
of water; an innumerable multitude of frogs‘ The Israelites being thus miraculously de- 
filled their houses, and even the king’s pa- livered out of the hands of the Egyptians, were 
lace; flies, gnats, and other insects terri- conducted by Moses through a great desert. 
bly incommoded them, and allowed them ) When they arrived at Mount Sinai, God gave 
no respite: and at each plague, Pharaoh pro- ( them his law, fifty days after the passover, and 
mised to obey; but he performed nothing. at the same time displayed the most astonish- 
After these plagues, God sent a pestilence up- / ing signs of his power and majesty. The 
on the cattle, ulcers upon the men, a frightful | mountain appeared all on fire, and covered 
storm of hail, and a most horrible thick dark- ) with a thick cloud, from whence issued flashes 
ness for three days. All this was ineffectual ; ‘ of lightning and claps of thunder; an awful 
Pharaoh was still hardened. At last God sent ) noise was heard like the sound of trumpets ; 
an angel, who, in one night, destroyed all the ( and in the midst of this dreadful scene, God 
first-born of the Egyptians, from the son of ) wrote the ten commandments, commonly call- 
Pharach seated on the throne, to the son of the (ed the decalogue, upon two tables of stone. 
lowest servant employed in the meanest offi- {He added a variety of ceremonies and ordi- 
ces. Pharaoh this time, heard the voice of ) nances which the Jews were to observe in the 
God, and being frightened, pressed the Israel- | land of Canaan, until the coming of Christ. 
ites to go immediately. The same night, the) Asa sign of the alliance or covenant which 
Israelites, by God’s appointment, sacrificed a ( God made with the Israelites, he ordered Moses 
lamb, which they ate in every family, after ) to make the ark, usually termed the ark of the 
marking the door-posts of their houses with its ( covenant. This was a chest of precious wood, 
blood, as asign for the destroying angel to pass all covered with gold, and the tables of the law 
by them. ( were deposited therein. The ark was kept in 
Observe, that the word pasch or passover the tabernacle: this was. a tent made of rich 

signifies passage, viz. the passage of the angel stuffs; and before it, was an altar for the sacri- 
by the houses of the Israelites, without hurt- ‘ fices: these chiefly consisted in slaying oxen 
ing them; and God ordered them to make a anc sheep, and prefigured the great sacrifice 
like sacrifice every year of a paschal lamb, in | which Christ was, one day, to offer on the 
memory of their deliverance. Observe also, )cross. Aaron, the brother of Moses, and his 
that this deliverance of the Israelites signified, children, were consecrated priests to offer 
that all mankind should, one day, be delivered ) these sacrifices, and all the rest of the tribe of 
from sin and the slavery of the devil, Bp Rae were appointed to the service of the ta- 
the blood of Jesus Christ, the true paschal )bernacle. During forty years the Jews wan- 


lamb, who came to take away the sins of the (dered in the desert; but God still protected 
‘them, and fed them with a miraculous food, 
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called manna, which fell from the clouds every ( shew, that there is but one God, and one true 
morning. religion. Solomon was favored with the gift 
The time was come when God had resolved / of wisdom ; but he afterwards lost it, by aban- 
to give the Israelites the land promised to their ) doning himself to sensual pleasures, which 
fathers. Moses, their law-giver, led them to finally corrupted his heart, and drew him into 
the borders of this land, and Josue, his servant, | idolatry. To punish him, God permitted his 
put them in possession of it by great victories, ) kingdom to be divided under Roboam, his son. 
which God accompanied with great miracles. | Of the twelve tribes, ten revolted and chose 
The Israelites divided Canaan into twelve parts. ) for themselves another king, called Jeroboam, 


‘After the death of Josue, the Israelites were ( of the tribe of Ephraim. Thus, there were two 


governed by the judges, whom God raised from ) kingdoms formed,—the one called the kingdom 
time to time. The prophet Samuel was the ( of Israel, which comprehended the ten revolted 
last of the judges, and he set up Saul, the first ) tribes; the other called the kingdom of Juda, 
king of the Israelites. After Saul, reigned ) which consisted of the two tribes that remain- 
David, who was the son of Jesse, and of the ed faithful to Roboam. 

tribe of Juda. He was a mai according - ‘The kingdom of Israel subsisted about two 
God’s own heart, being diligent in observing } hundred and fifty years: Jeroboam was the 
the law, and zealous that his people should ; first king of it. This prince, fearing lest his 
keep it: God delivered him from his enemies, | subjects should return to the obedience of Ro- 
and heaped on him riches and glory. He ) boam, king of Juda, if they went to Jerusa- 
also promised him, that his posterity should ‘lem to worship God in the temple, and to offer 
reign forever over his faithful people, which ) their sacrifices, set up a new religion in his 
signified that of his race should be born the (kingdom. He made two golden calves, in or- 
Messiah, or Christ, the anointed of the Lord, ) der to be worshipped as the Gods of Israel, 
the true king of mankind. The capital or (and appointed priests to officiate in this new 
chief town of the kingdom of Israel, was Je- ) and idolatrous worship. This separation of 
rusalem, where David had his palace on mount ( the ten tribes from the race of David, which 
Sion. By divine inspiration, he composed ) God had chosen, is the figure or type of schis- 
many psalms to sing the praises of God, and) matics who separate themselves from the 
the wonders of the Messiah’s reign. In the | church of God. God sent séveral prophets 
person of Solomon, his son and successor, the ) to the ten rebel tribes, to turn them from their 
royal prophet beheld the figure of the Messiah (| sins, and to preserve the knowledge of him- 
in his glory, as he himself was a figure of the ) self among them. One of the most eminent 


Messiah in his labors and sufferings. of these prophets was Elias, who prophesied 
in the time of the wicked king Achab. At 
FIFTH AGE. last the kingdom of Israel was destroyed, and 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF SOLOMON’s TEM- ) Samaxia, the’capital city, was taken by Sal- 
PLE, 2992, To THE END OF THE JEwisuH / Manasar king of Assyria, who carried away the 
CAPTIVITY UNDER CYRUS, 3468, A PERIop ) ten tribes, and dispersed them into distant 
oF 476 YEARS, ABOUT 1000 YEARS BEFORE ) Countries, from whence they never returned to 
CHRIST. settle again as a nation in their own land. 

5 The kingdom of Juda lasted a hundred and 

Solomon builds he temple : the schism of Jero- thirty years longer than that of Israel. Here 
boam ; the captivity of Babylon ; prophecies. the true God was served in the temple of So- 
Solomon reigned in peace and prosperity, ) lomon, and the law of Moses maintained in all 

not only over the Israelites, but over several \its rites and ceremonies. The children of 

foreign nations. He caused the temple of God ) Juda, however, instead of profiting by the 
to be built in Jerusalem ; and this temple and chastisements of Israel, often forgot the God 
the holy city were the types and figures of the ) of their fathers, and, by their crimes, provoked 

Christian Church, and of heaven. In this tem- his just anger and indignation. During all this 

ple only could sacrifices be offered, in order to \ time, he raised up prophets to oppose the 
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errors of his people, and to reclaim them from § terwards, under the reign of Darius Hystaspes. 
their evil ways: the most illustrious of these ) Some years afterwards, Esdras and Nehemias, 
were Isaiah and Jeremy, who announced the ( by the permission of king Artaxerxes Longi- 
threatenings of God, and zealously promoted ) manus, went into Judea, caused the walls of 
the cause of piety and religion. They also (Jerusalem to be rebuilt, and restored order 
foretold what was to happen in after times, ) and civil government in that city. From 
especially the ruin of idolatry, and the most (the rebuilding of Jerusalem, in the reign of 
remarkable circumstances of our Saviour’s his- | Darius, to the destruction of that city, which 
tory, viz. his birth, his sufferings, his death, ) happened after the coming of Jesus Christ, 
his eternal reign, and the calling of the Gen- (there were seventy weeks of years, that is, 
tiles. In vain did God threaten to punish the ) four hundred and ninety years, according to 
iniquities of his people ; they still neglected to ( the prediction of the prophet Daniel.* The 
appease his anger by repentance. Nabucho- ) Jews, after their return to their own country, 
donosor, therefore, as the prophet Jeremy had ( were for some time subject to the kings of Per- 
foretold, invaded their country, took and des- § sia, till Alexander the Great overturned the 
troyed Jerusalem, burnt the temple and the ) empire of the Persians, and established that of 
sanctuary, and led the people captive to Baby- | the Greeks. After the death of Alexander, in 
lon, the chief city of his kingdom. This cap- ) the thirty-third year of his age, his dominions 
tivity, which took place about four hundred ( were divided among his captains. Seleucus 
and twenty years aiter the foundation of the Nicanor had Syria, whence the kings of Syria 
temple, was a visitation of divine justice, in- ( are called the Seleucide, and by Daniel, the 
tended to punish, butnot to destroy the people ) kings of the north; Ptolomeus Lagus had 
of God. Jeremy foretold that this captivity ( Egypt, and his successors were called the La- 
should last seventy years, and that God would ) gide, and by Daniel, the kings of the south. 
afterwards visit his people, and bring them ? Judea being situated between these two king- 
back into the land of ‘their fathers. At the | doms, had equally to suffer from the one and 
same time, the prophet declared that the city ) the other, but especially from Antiochus, who 
of Babylon, having served as an instrument in ( plundered and profaned the temple, and, by 
the hand of God to chastise his people, should ) the greatest cruelties, endeavored to force the 
herself feel the terrible effects of the divine ( Jews to renounce their religion. God deliv- 
vengeance: that this proud city should be \ ered them by the valor of the Maccabees or 
treated like Sodom and Gomorrah;* that it / Asmoneans, under whom they lived for a con- 
should be reduced to the state of a barren ‘siderable time; but at last, they fell under the 
desert, a retreat for serpents ; and that the time 2 power of the Romans, to whom God gave the 
should come when not a vestige of it could be ( empire of the world. 

found. All these predictions were exactly ful-) Herod, surnamed the Great, by birth an 
filled. Idumean, supported by the Romans, wrested 
the sovereign authority from the Asmoneans, 
and was declared king of Judea. Thus the 
sceptre of Juda began to pass into the hands 
of a stranger; and the seventy weeks, foretold 
by the prophet Daniel, were hastening to their 
conclusion. This was the time marked out for 
the coming of the Messiah. The Jews were 
so convinced of the fulfilment of the prophe- 
cies, that they fully expected the Messiah 
would very soon make his appearance among 
them. Of this expectation we have the clear- 
est proofs: for at this period, when any extra- 








SIXTH AGE. 


FROM THE END OF THE BABYLONIAN CAP- 
TIVITY, AN. 3468, TO THE BIRTH OF JESUS 
CHRIST, 4000 ; A PERIOD OF 532 YEARS. 
When the seventy years of captivity were 

expired, God remembered his ancient mercies, 

and by means of Cyrus king of Persia, brought 
back his scattered people, under the conduct 
of Zorobabel, into the land of their fathers. In 
rebuilding Jerusalem and the temple, they 
were interrupted by the Samaritans ; and this 
work was not finished till forty-nine years af- 
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ordinary personage appeared among them, they nonnce to her, that she was chosen to be the 


began to form conjectures, and to institute in- ; mother of Christ, and yet to remain always a 


quiries among themselves whether he was not virgin. She believed; and immediately was 
the Messiah.* This they had never done in } accomplished the great mystery of the incarna- 
preceding times. At this period also, several tion ; the Son of God, equal to his Father from 
impostors, availing themselves of the public / all eternity, was conceived and made man, 
expectation, endeavored successively to at-{in her womb. He was born at Bethlehem ; 
tract the notice of the people, and each one to ) was circumcised, and named Jesus, that is to 
represent himself as the deliverer promised to say, Saviour ; he was adored by the Magi, or 
their nation. Such an attempt had never be- ) wise men, who came from the east, conducted 
fore been made, because as the Jews well } by a miraculous star. These eastern princes 
knew that the time pointed out by the pro- ) were the first of the Gentiles or Pagans, who 
phets was not arrived, the pretensions of an } believedin Christ. Jesus passed his youth in 
impostor would have gained no credit. The ) silence and labor, being obedient to his mother 
firm persuasion of the Jews, at this period, of ) and St. Joseph, his reputed father; and he 
the speedy coming of the Messiah, was so wrought with him at his trade, which was that 
public and well known, that even the most ) ofa carpenter. This is called Christ’s private 
celebrated profane historians have spoken of ( life, which is a perfect model for all Christ- 
it as a certain and undeniable fact.t \ ians to imitate. Weare next to proceed to 
| his public life, when he made himself known 


SEVENTH AGE. ) to the world. When Jesus was about thirty 


) : 
FROM THE COMING OF JESUS CHRIST AND | years old, there appeared in Judea a great 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF HIS CHURCH, To ) Prophet, namely, John the Baptist, who ex- 
horted the people to do penance ; telling them 


; , , _ ) that the Saviour was come, and was going to 

The birth of Jesus Christ ; his preaching, his ) appear among them. Such as profited by his 

death, his resurrection, and ascension into , preaching, he baptized in the Jordan, and 
heaven. hence was called the Pupilist. 

The world had now lasted four thousand ( Jesus came, like others, to be baptized by 


THE END OF TIME. 


~~ 
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years, buried in sin and in the darkness of in- 
fidelity. God was known only among the 
Jews, who were but a small and inconsidera- 
ble people, if compared with all the other na- 
tions of the universe ; and even the greatest ( 
part of the Jews lived according to the flesh, | 
that is, they considered nothing but earthly 

blessings, and the goods or evils of this life. 

The time being come in which the so long 

promised Messiah was to appear, God sent | 
his only Son into the world: the eternal Son , 
of God was mademan. Ofail the great events ‘ 
that had ever happened, this was the greatest. 
The angel Gabriel was sent to Mary, to an- 


*The word Messiah signifies anointed, that ‘ 
is, a person appointed to some high station, dig- ‘ 
nity, oroflice ; because originally among the east- ‘ 
ern nations men so appointed (particularly kings, 
priests, and prophets) were anointed with oil. ‘ 
Hence the word Messiah means the person pre- ‘ 
ordained and appointed by God to be the great ) 
delivererof the Jewish nation, and the Redeemer 
of all mankind. The word Christ means the same \ 
thing. ( 

+See Tacitus, Hist. 1. 5. Suetonius. \ 


\ 
/ 
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St. John, who, on this occasion, bore testimo- 
ny of him, that he was the Lamb of God, who 
came to take away the sins of the world,— 
the Messiah, the Christ, the Saviour who was 
expected by the patriarchs, and foretold by the 
prophets. After his baptism, Jesus began to 
preach the gospel, wiich word signifies the 


good news ; and this gcod news was no less 


than the forgiveness of our sins, and the offer 
of eternal life to 2!1 who should believe in 
him, and live according to the precepts of the 
new law which he preached. In the history 
of the life of Jesus Christ, as recorded in the 
gospel, three things principally claim our at- 
tention, viz., the doctrine of Jesus Christ, his 
miracles, and the holiness of his life. The 
doctrine he preached was most holy, as tend- 


‘ing only to the glory of God, and the good of 


mankind. He chose twelve apostles, to be, 


\ as it were, the foundations of his church, and 


appointed Peter to be their head. To show 
that his doctrine was true, and that he spoke 
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only in the name of God, he performed a great there ; on the third day, he raised himself to life 
number of miracles, which manifested an in- / again, glorious and immortal. The same day 
finite power and goodness ; and he also gave ‘on which he arose, Christ showed himself to 
his apostles power to do the same. He cured ) his unbelieving disciples: they see and touch 
all sorts of diseases in a moment, and by \ his wounds, and are finally convinced of his 
speaking a single word: he restored sight to ) resurrection, and ready to lay down their lives 
the blind, speech to the dumb, hearing to the {in defence of it. For the space of forty days, 
deaf: he delivered such as were possessed by ) Christ remained upon earth, often appearing 
the devil, and raised the dead to life. At the ( to his apostles, to instruct them more fully in 
same time, Jesus set us an example of every ) those mysteries which they were to announce 
kind of virtue: he was humble of heart, and? to the world. Finally, he sends them to be 
to inculcate humility, generally forbade his the founders of Christian churches; and, after 
miracles to be published to the world. He ) promising to be with them and their success- 
was mild and affable: he patiently suffered (ors to the end of time, he ascended into hea- 
the inconveniences of poverty, and the im-) ven in their presence. There he sits at the 
portunities of the multitude. In all he did, ( right hand of God his Father; and all power 
he sought nothing but the glory of his heav- ) is given him in heaven and on earth. 
enly Father, whose will he fulfilled in all? 
things; and he often spent the night in prayer, \ The descent of the Holy Ghost, and the estab- 
to impress on us the importance of this Christ- lishment of the church. 
ian duty. He was tender and full of compas- —jvifty days after Easter, that is, on Whit- 
sion for sinners, who wished to be converted ; ) sunday, Jesus Christ sent down the Holy 
but no less full of zeal against hardened sin-‘ Ghost on his disciples, as he had promised. 
ners and hypocrites. )'They were immediately filled with courage 
It was this zeal that drew upon him the }and light, and began to preach boldly, that 
hatred and envy of the Scribes and Pharisees: ) Jesus was risen from the dead; that he was 
the Scribes were the doctors or teachers of the Christ, the long expected Messiah, in 


the law; and the Pharisees were those who ) whom the prophecies were fulfilled; that re- 


pretended to observe the law more exactly 
than others; but most of them were proud, 
covetous hypocrites, who deceived the people 
by an outward show of piety. They resolved 


eee eee 


mission of sins could only be obtained in his 
name, and through the merits of his blood. A 
great number of Jews received the gospel ; 
but a far greater number rejected it, and would 


to put Jesus to death; and Judas, one of the ) not acknowledge Jesus Christ crucified to be 


apostles, agreed to deliver him into their hands 
for thirty pieces of silver. Jesus was taken, 
brought before Annas and Caiphas, tried like 
a criminal, whipped, mocked, and crowned 


Sse 


) 
) out the world. They confirmed the truth of 


the Messiah. The apostles therefore turned to 
the Gentiles, and dispersed themselves over 
the earth, in order to preach the gospel through- 


with thorns. Finally, Pontius Pilate, the Ro-( their testimony and preaching by miracles, 
man governor of Judea, condemned him to) and by shedding their blood. The Emperor 
die, in order to please the Jews, although he ? Nero, one of the most wicked of men, raised the 
knew him to be innocent. Jesus was imme- | first general persecution against the Christians, 
diately led to Mount Calvary, and crucified and at Rome, put to death the apostles St. 
between two thieves. The Jews continued | Peter and St. Paul. Soon after this first perse- 
to insult him in the midst of his sufferings ; cution, the war began against the Jews, who 
and when he asked for drink, they gave him { had stirred up the Roman empire against the 
vinegar and gall. ‘Thus every thing was ac-) Christians, and delivered the apostles into the 
complished that had been written of Christ in hands of their enemies. The time of ven- 
the psalms and the prophets. His body was) geance was now come: Jerusalem was utterly 
laid in the sepulchre ; his holy soul descend- ) destroyed ; the temple was consumed by fire ; 
ed into a part of hell called Limbo, to deliver ) and an innumerable multitude of the Jews 


the souls of the holy fathers that were detained ) perished by the sword. Then they experi- 
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enced the effect of that impious wish they 
had uttered against Christ: Let his blood be 
upon us and upon our children.* In fact, the 
vengeance of God visibly pursued them in a 
most extraordinary manner: such as escaped 
death by the sword, were sold as slaves and 
dispersed over the world ; and to this day they 
remain as vagabonds on the face of the earth,— 
a striking example of God’s terrible judg- 
ments ! 

The apostles preached the gospel to the pa- 
gan world with wonderful success, and found- 
ed a great number of churches, that is, assem- 
blies of the faithful, under the direction of 
bishops and priests, consecrated by the impo- 
sition of hands, and the sacred rite of ordina- 
tion. St. Peter founded the church of Rome ; 
his original name was Simon, but Jesus Christ 
gave him the name of Peter or rock, and said, 
he would build his church upon this rock, and 
that the gates of hell should not prevail agaiast 
it. He gave him in charge to confirm his 
brethren, and to feed his lambs and sheep, as- 
suring him that he had prayed for him, that 
his fuith should not fail. Thus St. Peter was 
the first of the apostles, and as such he is nam- 
ed by the evangelists ; he was the visible head 
of the church, the vicar of Jesus Christ upon 
earth, and hence the bishops of Rome, as his 
successors, have always been acknowledged 
the supreme pastors of the church by divine 
institution. The apostles, in imitation of their 
divine master, taught the people by word of 
mouth: but some of them committed to writ- 
ing the chief points of the christian doctrine : 
their books compose the New Testament, 
which jointly with the Old, form the entire 
body of the Holy Scriptures, and are called, 
by way of excellence, the Bible or the Book of 
Books, dictated by the Holy Ghost. 

For the space of three hundred years, the 
church of Christ was cruelly persecuted. The 
pagans did all in their power to destroy it by 
calumnies, injuries, confiscations, banishment, 
death, and every species of cruelty. Hence, 
there was an innumerable multitude of martyrs 
or witnesses, who generously shed their blood 
to bear testimony to the truth of the gospel. 
Their constancy, and the sanctity of Christians 


* Matt. xxvii. 25. 


( 


in general, caused the church to multiply pro- 
digiously ; and the number of the faithful in- 
creased in proportion as they were put to 
death by the persecutors. Without murmur- 
ing, they suffered reproaches and torments, 
and sought no other revenge but that of con- 
verting their persecutors. At last, God gave 
peace to his church under the emperor Con- 
stantine, who publicly embraced the Christian 
religion in the year 312. Then was seen the 
accomplishment of the ancient prophecies, that 
the kings of the earth should become the chil- 
dren and protectors of the church. The church, 
however, has never been without enemies. 
From the beginning, there have been some 
who left her bosom, and separated themselves 
from her communion, to teach their own new 
and particular doctrines. These are called 
heretics, that is, proud, self-conceited men, 
whom Jesus Christ tells us to avoid as raven- 
ous wolves, under sheep’s clothing.* All 
the mysteries of faith have successively been 
attacked by persons of this description ; as the 
unity of God, the trinity of persons,t the in- 
carnation of the divine Word, the grace of 
Jesus Christ, the sacraments, the authority of 
the church, &c. But all the efforts of heretics 
have only served to strengthen and elucidate 
the faith by the infallible decisions of the 


* Matt. vii. 15. 


+ Of all the ancient heresies, that of Arius seems 
to have been the most dangerous, and to have oc- 
casioned the greatest disturbance to the church. 
This innovator attacked the divinity of the Son 
of God, the second person of the Blessed Trinity, 
who became incarnate for us; and his new doc- 
trine was embraced and followed by a great num- 
ber of persons, notwithstanding that the apostle 
St. John had clearly taught the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, and that the pagans themselves bear wit- 
ness how the primitive Christians met to sing 
hymns to Jesus Christ as to God. (See Pliny’s 
Letter to the Emperor Trajan, written an. 104.) 

The peace which followed Constantine’s con- 
version to Christianity, enabled the church to as- 
semble the first general council of Nice, in which 
the new doctrine of Arius was publicly con- 
demned, and the Catholic faith authoritatively de- 
clared and confirmed. Constantius, the son and 
successor of Constantine the Great, was an avow- 
ed friend of the Arians; and this heresy, for a 
time, made considerable progress. But in spite of 
the influence of human favor, and the support of 
the imperial power, by degreesit dwindled away 
and died ; and such has always been the case with 
the worksof man ; whereas the Catholic faith, the 
work of God, has invariably remained the same 
in the church, and maintained itself, without the 
least alteration, to the present time. 
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church. This church, ever the pillar and 
ground of truth, continues still to teach, as she 
has always done, the same doctrines which the 
apostles taught, and to administer the same 
holy sacraments which Christ appointed ; and, 
by these means, she brings forth saints (that 
is, persons eminent for sanctity), and pre- 
serves in her bosom the practice of all virtues. 
Even in the most corrupt times, God raises up 


THE 


examples of virtue and of the most splendid 
piety for the edification of his church; whilst 
he permits her, at the same time to be tried 
and opposed by various enemies. Amidst the 
temptations and perils of this life, she awaits 
the general resurrection, and that awful day, 
when Jesus Christ shall come down from 
heaven, in all his majesty, to judge the living 
and the dead. 


SISTER OF CHARITY.* 


Sue once was a lady of honor and wealth, 
Bright glow’d in her features the roses of health ; 
Her vesture was blended of silk and of gold, 
And her motion shook perfume from every fold ; 
Joy revell’d around her—love shone at her side, 
And gay was her smile as the glance of a bride ; 
And light was her step in the mirth-sounding hall, 
When she heard of the daughters of Vincent de Paul. 


She felt in her spirit the summons of grace, 
That call’d her to live for the suffering race ; 
And, heedless of pleasure, of comfort, of home, 
Rose quickly, like Mary, and answer’d, “I come.” 
She put from her person the trappings of pride, 
And pass’d from her home with the joy of a bride, 
Nor wept at the threshold as onward she moved— 
For her heart was on fire in the cause it approved. 


Lost ever to fashion—to vanity losf, 

That beauty that once was the libertine’s toast— 
No more in the ball-room that figure we meet, 

But gliding at dusk to the wretch’s retreat. 
Forgot in the halls is that high-sounding name, 

For the Sister of Charity blushes at fame : 
Forgot are the claims of her riches and birth, 

For she barters for heaven the glory of earth. 


Those feet that to music could gracefully move, 
Now bear her alone on the mission of love ; 

Those hands that once dangled the perfume and gem, 
Are tending the helpless, or lifted for them ; 

That voice that once echoed the song of the vain, 
Now whispers relief to the bosom of pain; 

And the hair that was shining with diamond and pearl, 
Is wet with the tears of the penitent girl. 


* From the English edition of Gerbet on the Eucharist. 
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Her down bed a pallet—her trinket a bead— 
Her lustre one taper, that serves her to read— 
Her sculpture, the crucifix nailed by her bed, 
Her paintings, one print of the thorn-crowned head ; 
Her cushion, the pavement that wearies her knees, 
Her music, the psalm, or the sigh of disease ; 
The delicate lady lives mortified there, 
And the feast is forsaken for fasting and prayer. 


Yet not to the service of heart and of mind, 
Are the cares of that heaven-minded virgin confined : 
Like Him whom she loves, to the mansions of grief 
She hastes with the tidings of joy and relief. 
She strengthens the weary—she comforts the weak, 
And soft is her voice in the ear of the sick ; 
Where want and affliction on mortals attend, 
The Sister of Charity there is a friend. 


Unshrinking where pestilence scatters his breath, 
Like an angel she moves ’mid the vapors of death ; 
Where rings the long musket and ftashes the sword, 
Unfearing she walks, for she follows her Lord. 
How sweetly she bends o’er each plague-tainted face, 
With looks that are lighted with holiest grace ; 
How kindly she dresses each suffering limb, 
For she sees in the wounded the image of Him. 


Behold her, ye worldly !—behold her, ye vain, 
Who shrink from the pathway of virtue and pain ; 
Who yield up to pleasure your nights and your days, 
Forgetful of service, forgetfal of praise. 
Ye lazy philosophers, self-seeking men— 
Ye fireside philanthropists, great at the pen, 
How stands in the balance your eloquence weighed 
With the life and the deeds of that high-born maid ? 


LETTERS ON THE INQUISITION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF COUNT DE MAISTRE, BY REV. JOHN FLETCHER, D.D 


LETTER II. 


Illiberality and injustice of the imputations which are so unsparingly cast upon the tribunal, on the 
alleged score of its supposed cruelties and severity. Torture and burning, at the periods principally 
alluded to, not more employed by it, than they were then made use of by all the other civil courts of 
justice throughout Europe. The accounts of these alleged cruelties have been very greatly exag- 
gerated; when any act of great severity did take place, the clemency of the priesthood regularly 


interfered to mitigate the punishment. 


MonstEvurR LE Comre, 
FTER the supposition, that the Inquisi- ) sition to complete the absurd phantom of ma- 
tion is a purely ecclesiastical tribunal, ( levolent ignorance, namely, that the Inquisi- 
and that priests can condemn men to death,— ) tion condemned men for their simple opin- 
after this, there needed but one other suppo-? ions; and that a Jew, for example, was burnt 
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? 
for no other offence than for being purely and ) character of their enemies; and they re- 
simply a Jew. This, indeed, is an assertion ( strained them in the way which they judged 


which has been so often repeated, that multi- 
tudes actually believe the preposterous tale. 
Among the least excusable calumniators of 
the insulted institution, I regret and am sur- 
prised to find so distinguished a character as 
Montesquieu. But soit is: we unfortunately 
see this great writer, with the boldest intre- 
pidity, pouring out the most virulent language 
against it, on the occasion of a pretended re- 
monstrance of a pretended Jewess. He even 


most prudent. The grand and only question 
—and this, too, incontestable—is this, that, in 
regard of the offences of which I am speak- 
ing, no one is ever punished but in virtue of a 
universal and well known law ; according to es- 
tablished and invariable forms of justice ; and 
by lawfully constituted judges deriving their 
whole authority from the king, and acting 
completely under his control. Under these 
circumstances, then, how ill-founded are all 


makes this the subject of a chapter in his (the declamations against the tribunal of the 


« Esprit des Loix.” 


Now the fact is, that the very idea of burn- ) Spaniard to complain ! 


Inquisition ; and how little reason has any 
It is true, man justly 


ing a young, innocent girl, and this, too, in ( dislikes to be judged by man ; because know- 


one of the grand capitals of Europe, for no 
other offence than that of believing in her own 
religion, is something too horrible to be con- 
ceived. The reality of such an act would 
form a national crime sufficient to call down 
the deepest disgrace upon a nation, nay, per- 
haps, even upon a century. But, happily, the 
whole tale is a pitiful calumny, disgraceful 
only to the writer whose malignant ingenuity 
invented it. 

How long, then, has it been allowed to ca- 
lumniate nations, and to insult the institutions 
which they have thought proper to establish 
among themselves? or where is the decency 
or the justice of attributing to these institu- 
tions acts of the most atrocious tyranny ? and 
to do this, moreover, not only without the 
sanction of any testimony or proof, but in face 
of the most notorious evidences to the con- 
trary. In Spain, and in Portugal equally, as 
in fact it is the case every where, no one is 
ever molested who keeps himself quiet. As 
for the imprudent enthusiast, who dogmatizes 
and disturbs the public order of things, he, if 
checked in his career, has no one to complain 
of but himself. There is, no where, in any 
nation, a well regulated government but what 
imposes restraints or some punishment or 
other upon the daring attempts to overturn re- 
ligion. No one has any right to demand of 
the kings of Spain why, or for what reasons, 
they have thought proper to ordain such and 
such punishments for such and such offences. 
They knew best what were the wants and 


ing himself, he knows also of what man is ca- 
pable, when once he is either blinded by his 
passions or pushed on by prejudice. But, 
where there is question of law, to this men 
ought to be submissive: they ought not to at- 
tempt to disturb the public peace. Reason 
and the instincts of nature admit no better 
rule, in these points, than the general, enlight- 
ened, and disinterested will of a legislature, 
substituted, every where, in place of the par- 
ticular, ignorant, and partial will of man. 

If, therefore, the laws of Spain, composed 
and ordained for the peace and security of the 
whole nation, if these inflict the punishments 
of exile, imprisonment, or even death itself, 
against the declared and public enemies of re- 
ligion, in this case, neither should any one 
excuse the criminal who has thus called down 
the punishment upon himself; neither should 
the criminal himself complain, seeing that he 
possessed the most simple means of avoiding 
it, that of holding his tongue. 

In regard to the Jews in particular, every 
one knows, or should know, that the Inquisi- 
tion does not, in reality, punish any of these, 
save such as relapse, that is, such as, having 
solemnly adopted the Christian religion, re- 
turn againto Judaism. The laws are, indeed, 
more or less severe against these, as well as 
against the preachers of Judaism. But, then, 
the remedy was easy: the Christian, or the 
converted Jew, who chose again to Judaize, 
was always at full liberty to quit the coun- 


try. They knew, as did also the Jew, who 


the interests of the nation. ‘They knew the undertook to seduce the Christian, they knew 
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to what they exposed themselves by remain-) implies, in this act of rigor, not only a great 


ing. No individual has any right to complain 
of a law which is equally made for all. 

Men loudly declaim against the tortures 
employed in the tribunals of the Inquisition, 
and above all, against the punishment of burn- 
ing inflicted for crimes against religion. All 
the thunders of eloquence and indignation, 
particularly among the French infidel writers, 
are directed against these alleged atrocities. 
The fury of their declamation gives a pathos 
to their philosophy. However, this vanishes 
at once, if the subject be but calmly consid- 
ered according to the rules of sober and cal- 
culating logic. 

The inquisitors, it is true, did ordain the 
infliction of torture for certain crimes against 
religion. But, then, they did it in virtue of 
the laws of Spain, and because it was pre- 
scribed by all the tribunals of that nation. It 
was a punishment adopted anciently by the 
laws of Greece and Rome; insomuch that 
Athens, the school of liberty, ordained it even 
in regard of its own free citizens. Among 
modern nations, all these have employed it 
in order to discover the truth. I am not go- 
ing to examine how far all this was either 
wise or unwise ; or whether, in former times, 
there was not as much reason to employ the 
instrument of torture, as now, in these days, 
there is every reason to suppress it. Be all 


this as it may, the case is, that, since this’ 


punishment was no more attributable to the 
Inquisition than to every other tribunal, so it 
is unjust to reproach it alone with the impu- 
tation of cruelty. Let the eloquence or the 
virulence of Protestant animosity describe all 
the horrors, or depict, in every hateful color, 
the real or imaginary torments inflicted by the 
judges of the Inquisition, all this, in fact, mat- 
ters little. The blame or the odium rests, not 
with the institution itself, but with the policy 
of the princes who established it. (a) 

And let me, my lord, just remark here that, 
according to the report of the committee of 
the Cortes, not only the inquisitors themselves 
were obliged to attend at the infliction of the 
torture, but the bishop, also, was ordered to 
assist at the awful ceremony, although his 
place was usually supplied by his delegate. 
(R. p. 63.) Now all this presupposes and 


deal of attention, but all the charity that is 
allowed to judges. 

And not only this, but, as every decree of 
any moment, even that of a simple arrest, 
could, on no occasion, be executed without 
the previous approbation of the supreme 
council, so itis, also, certain, that the prelim- 
inary sentence, ordaining the application of 
torture was subject to the same formality. 
Under these circumstances, it cannot but be 
owned that this punishment was accompanied, 
in the tribunals of the Inquisition, with every 
precaution that the nature of things admitted. 

Should the king of Spain think proper to 
abolish the punishment of torture in his do- 
minions, as has been done in France, Eng- 
land, Sardinia, &c., he would, no doubt, act 
wisely ; and the very first to applaud his con- 
duct would be the inquisitors themselves. But 
it is unjust and unreasonable to reproach them 
with a practice, which, until lately, had always 
and every where prevailed.* 

In regard to the punishment of burning, 
this, again, however horrible, was still a uni- 
versal practice. Without referring to the Ro- 
man laws which sanctioned it, we find that all 
nations pronounced it against such great crimes 
as violated the most sacred laws of religion. 
Thus, throughout Europe, it was the custom 
to burn for sacrilege, parricide and high trea- 
son. This latter crime was, according to the 
principles of criminal jurisprudence then 
adopted, divided into two parts, divine and hu- 
man high treason. Every great and enormous 
crime against religion was considered as an 
act of high treason against God, which, there- 
fore, could not be less severely punished than 
the offence of high treason against man. And 
hence the custom of burning heresiarchs and 
obstinate heretics. The fact is, that, in all 
ages, there are certain general notions and 


* ] was conversing, some time ago, with two 
distinguished Spanish noblemen, whose situation 
in society afforded them the means of being fully 
acquainted with the proceedings of the Inquisi- 
tion. When I came to speak to them about the 
torture, they both expressly declared to me that 
they had never heard so much as one word re- 
specting the punishment of torture in any tribu- 
nal of the Inquisition. This, at all events, im- 
plies, either that the use of this instrument was 
abolished, or that its application was extremely 


rare. 
\ 
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ideas which possess and draw men after them ; 
and whose wisdom, or want of wisdom, is 
never so much as calledin question. The re- 
proach, in such cases, should be cast, not up- 
on any individual, but upon the times, and 
upon mankind in general. (8) 

I will not enter, lest I should seem to quit 
my subject, upon the great question of crimes 
and punishments. I will not examine wheth- 
er the punishment of death be just and useful, 
or not; or whether it be wise to increase the 
severity of punishments according to the atro- 
city of crimes ; and what ought to be the lim- 
its of this awful and terrific right. ‘These are, 
all of them, questions foreign to that which I 
am now discussing. To acquit the Inquisi- 
tion from peculiar reproach or censure, this 
alone is here sufficient, that its tribunals 
judged and decided like all other tribunals, 
every where ; that they condemned none to 
death except such as were notoriously guilty ; 
and that they never acted but as the author- 
ized instruments of the lawful and written 
will of the sovereign. 

It is, however, my opinion that the heresi- 
arch and the propagators of impiety ought 
very properly to be ranked in the class of great 
criminals. What deceives us in these points 
is the unfortunate circumstance of our judg- 
ing in these matters, under the influence of 
that indifference, which, in these times, per- 
vades every thing relating to religion ; where- 
as, we ought to take, as the rule and measure 
of our judgment, the gone-by zeal of olden 
days, which men, if they like, may call « fa- 
naticism,” the word making no difference in 
the thing. The modern sophist, seated at his 
ease in his cabinet, cares not one jot whether 
the doctrines of Luther were the cause of the 
thirty years’ frightful war or not. But the 
legislators of ancient days, knowing well the 
consequences and miseries which the propa- 
gation of heresy is calculated to produce and 
has produced in society, shaking its very 
foundations, and deluging its walks, not un- 
frequently, with blood, knowing this, they 
deemed it an act of prudence to punish the 
crime with severity and rigor. 

It is true, there is no longer, now, any rea- 
son for entertaining the same alarms. And 
yet, when we reflect that the Inquisition, by 


its restrictions and authority, would have pre- 
vented the French revolution, it is hard to say 
whether the sovereign, who wholly and with- 
out reserve gave up this instrument, would 
not, in reality, be doing an injury to hu- 
manity. 

The Abbé De Vayrac is the first French 
writer, that I know, who has spoken with 
consistency and wisdom on the subject of the 
Inguisition.* But, even at that period, in 
1731, he despaired, amid the clamors of igno- 
rance and prejudice, of making any favorable 
impressions in itsregard. ‘Iam convinced,” 
he says, “that, if the men who declaim so 
loudly against the Inquisition, considered only 
the characters of the persons who compose it, 
they would speak of it very differently from 
what they do. But, what is most to be la- 
mented is the fact, that—such are the public 
prejudices—I do not entertain the slenderest 
hope of engaging my fellow countrymen to 
believe that the virtues which particularly 
characterize the inquisitors, are circumspec- 
tion, wisdom, justice, and integrity. The 
man who is punished or reprimanded by this 
tribunal, must be either a great criminal or a 
very weak personage.” 

In fact, whoever candidly considers the 
quality of its judges, cannot but allow all this. 
In the first place, nothing can be more upright, 
more learned, or more incorruptible, than the 
grand tribunals of Spain. And then, if to 
this general character, we add that of the 
Catholic priesthood, it is impossible, even 
without any appeal to experienée, not to feel 
and be convinced that nothing in the universe 
can really be more calm and gentle, more im- 
partial and humane, than the tribunal of the 
Inquisition. (c) 

In this tribunal, which is established in- 
deed to strike and alarm the imagination, and 
which, therefore, in order to produce the de- 
signed effect, ought necessarily to be sur- 
rounded with certain severe and mysterious 
forms,—in this tribunal, nevertheless, the re- 
ligious principle preserves always its leading 
and unextinguishable character. Even amid 
the terrors or threats of punishment, it is still 
merciful and mild. It is because the priest- 


* Voyage D’Espagne, et D’Italie. 
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hood forms a portion of this tribunal, that it ~~ proclaiming principles destructive of peace 
ought not,—does not,—resemble any other tri- and social order,—where is the individual who, 
bunal. In reality, the very device of its ban- notwithstanding these offences, had not been 
ners, “ Misericordia et Justitia,” is such as is ) twice admonished of his guilt by the members 
unknown to any other tribunal of the uni- of the Inquisition, before they proceeded to 
verse. Elsewhere, in every country, justice ) any farther act against him? If, in spite of 
alone is the appendage and prerogative of their their advice, he still persists in his irreligious 
tribunals. Mercy is the exclusive attribute conduct, he is in this case arrested. If he re- 
and property of the sovereign. The judges pent, he is set at liberty. Mons. Bourgoing, 
would even be deemed rebels, did they pre- ) whose religious opinions are any thing but fa- 
sume of themselves to grant pardons :—for this ( vorable to religion, speaking of the holy of- 
would be arrogating the rights and privileges ) fice, says: ‘J will own it, in order to pay that 
of the sovereignty. But, let only the priest- homage, which is due to truth,—that the Inquisi- 
hood be called in and take place among the ) tion might be cited, in these days, as the model 
judges,—they will do this, upon the express ( of equity.’ This is a singular concession. But, 
condition alone that the sovereignty shall con- ‘ the fact is, M. Bourgoing saw nothing in the 
cede to them their great prerogative, mercy. § tribunal of the Inquisition, save what it really 
Mercy therefore is thus seated along with jus- ( is,—the instrument of the laws for the preser- 
tice, and even takes the precedence of it.) vation of peace and order.” (»D) 

The accused criminal is at liberty, before this In regard to those cruel and frightful forms, 
tribunal, to confess his fault, to ask pardon 2 so often imputed to this tribunal, it is my mis- 
for having committed it, and to submit to cer- ‘ fortune to give little or no credit to them. At 
tain religious expiations. This done,—behold ? all events, I should like to be upon the spot, in 
at once his crime changed into a sin; and his ) order to judge of them properly. Be the case 
punishment into an easy and simple penance. ( however what it may, if the revolution, which 
He fasts, prays and mortifies himself. Instead has of late years taken place in the habits and 
of being dragged to punishment, he recites ( opinions of the public, requires certain miti- 
psalms, goes to confession, and hears mass. ) gations in these points, it is in the power of the 
Thus prepared and exercised, he is absolved ; {monarch to ordain them, and to such altera- 
and restored to his family and to society. If ) tion the inquisitors would lend themselves most 
the crime be of a very heinous character, and ( willingly. We know this well: nothing hu- 
the criminal continue obstinate, if he must be ) man can be perfect: and there is no institu- 
condemned to death, the priest in this case re- ( tion but what is attended by some abuse or 
tires; and he appears upon the scaffold only 5 other. You will, I think, do me the justice 


to console the unhappy victim. 

It is a singular circumstance, that this dis- 
tinctive character of the Inquisition has been 
solemnly acknowledged by one of the ci- 
devant ministers of the French republic, 
Mons. Bourgoing, in his “ Nouveau Voyage 
en Espagne.” And it is hardly less singu- 
lar to observe the manner, in which one of the 
journalists of that period gives an account of 
the above writer’s work. Take, for example, 
the following extract : 

«‘Where,”’ says the journalist, “is the tri- 
bunal in Europe, save that of the Inquisition, 
that acquits the criminal, provided only that 
he repents and confesses his repentance ? 
Where is the individual, who maintaining doc- 


trines subversive both of faith and morality, 
ee 


to believe, that no man is less disposed than 
myself to justify any useless severities. The 
religious Inquisition of Spain was, in my opin- 
ion not unlike the public Inquisition of Venice, 
which reigned over the imaginations of the 
people by the display of certain terrors, com- 
posed of little or nothing else than mere fan- 
tastic forms and delusions ; and which had the 
happy effect of maintaining order, without 
shedding one single drop of blood. 

It is false, moreover, even in regard of Por- 
tugal, that any however slender an accusa- 
tion, is looked upon as a sufficient reason for 
casting an accused person into prison,—as it 1s 
just equally false, that they deny him the 
heads and motives of the accusations alleged 
against him, or the knowledge of his accus- 
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ers ; false again, that they refuse to allow him 
proper defenders to plead his cause; or that 
the accusers who calumniated him remain un- 
punished. I know, indeed, that in Spain, the 
defenders of the accused prisoners had the 
freest and most confidential access to them ; 
and that even the judges themselves took par- 
ticular care to inquire and ascertain, whether 
or not these men had done their duty in this 
regard. Again, in relation to Portugal, it is a 
fact that the tribunal of its Inquisition never 
pronounces any sentence respecting the tem- 
poral punishment. It simply declares, that the 
criminal is guilty of the crimes imputed to 
him. It then leaves it to the civil judges to 
decide, what punishments they may think 
proper to inflict,—precisely in the same way 
as itis done in Spain. As for confiscations, 
these all go to the profit of the king. The dio- 
cesan bishops have also the right to take cog- 
nizance of any crime, along with the Inqnisi- 
tors of the tribunal. 

Besides all this, I ought, still farther, to ob- 
serve to you, that, in regard to the more or 
less severe forms of justice, there has never ex - 
isted, any where, so much as one enlightened 
nation, which, from time to time, and for great 
and urgent motives, has not instituted certain 
extraordinary tribunals, divested almost wholly 
of the usual forms of justice. Thus, I will 
cite to you, as an example, the ancient Pré- 
votal order of justice of the French. It was 
the will or whim of the kings of France, that 
all the great public roads should be every 
where completely safe for travellers. Every 
traveller was placed directly under their spe- 
cial protection ; and the slenderest attempt up- 
on his person or his safety, was looked upon 
as a kind of high treason, which the law pun- 
ished with the utmost severity and with the ra- 
pidity of lightning. The poor wretch who had 
robbed a traveller upon the high road, although 
it was of buta few livres, was seized by the 
maréchaussée, delivered over to be judged 
by the Grand Prévot and two assessors ; and 
in the course of twenty-four hours broken 


alive upon the rack; and all this too under } of profane and impious writers shall not insult 
the eyes of the parliament, which never inter- ? religion and revile the dogmas of the state. 
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fered in the business, because not allowed to 
do so. 

It is no doubt true, that this jurisprudence 
was severe. But, then, it was completely at 
the option of every Frenchman, whether or 
not to rob upon the high roads. The will of 
the king was, that the public should travel up- 
on them in perfect security, and even sleep 
upon them withimpunity. Men have each their 
own peculiar notions and ideas. 

From what I have already said, you cannot, 
my lord, but be sensible how many errors and 
injustices our modern sophists have placed to 
the account of the Inquisition. They repre- 
sent it as a tribunal purely ecclesiastical, 
whereas I have shown you by the most in- 
contestible authorities that it is nothing of the 
nature. They boldly assert that the priests 
in this institution, condemn men to death ; and 
this too even for simple opinions. And I have 
convinced you that this is false. They main- 
tain that the Inquisition is the artful invention 
of the popes ; whereas, referring to history, you 
have seen that the institution was conceded 
by the popes, only at the urgent solicitation of 
sovereigns ; and often with much reluctance, 
at least, in relation to those inflictions which 
appeared to them too severe. They have con- 
tended, that the Inquisition enslaves the hu- 
man mind, and that the writers of Spain all 
disappeared, the instant it was introduced. 
Whereas, what is the fact? The brightest age 
of Spanish literature is the very age of Philip 
the Second,:the prince most loudly accused of 
being the great promoter of the Inquisition: 
whilst moreover it is likewise true that the writ- 
ers who have principally distinguished Spain, 
all printed and published their works with the 
express permission of the holy office. Ma- 
thematics, astronomy, chemistry, all the na- 
tural sciences, philology, history, antiquity, 
&c. all these are fields, in which the human 
mind may range without control, and without 
any, the slenderest opposition of the grand in- 
quisitor. It surely is not enslaving the human 
mind, merely to ordain and require, that a set 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(aA)—The use of toriure. 


Tue instruments and modes of torture, long 
employed in this country and inflicted upon 
the Catholics, were little inferior, in point 
of cruelty, if at all inferior, to those which the 
enemies of the Inquisition have imputed to 


that tribunal. The following were some of 


them, as described by Mr. Butler, and recently 
by Mr. Jardine. 

The Ordinary Rack. By this, the limbs of 
the accused were stretched by levers to a 
length too shocking to mention, beyond the 
natural measure of the frame. 

The Hoop called The Scavenger’s Daughter. 
By this the body was placed and bent together, 
till the head and the feet met. 

The Iron Gauntlet, a screw which squeezed 
the hands, until the bones were completely 
crushed. 

The Needles, which were thrust under the 
nails of the accused. 

The Little Ease. This was a hole so small, 
that the person confined in it could neither 
stand, sit, nor lie down straight. 

The Dungeon of Rats. ‘This horrible dun- 
geon,” says Mr. Jardine, “was a cell below 
high-water mark, and totally dark : and as the 
tide flowed, innumerable rats, which infest the 
muddy banks of the Thames, were driven 
through the orifices of the walls into the dun- 
geon. Instances are related, where the flesh 
has been torn from the arms and legs of pri- 
soners, during sleep, by the well known vo- 
racity of these animals.” 

The Denial and Long Privation of Food. 
«Anthony Wood,” again says Mr. Jardine, 
«relates that Brian a person of good educa- 
tion, was specially punished for two whole 
days and nights, by famine, by which he was 
reduced to such extremities, that he eat the 
clay out of the walls of his prison, and drank 
the droppings of the roof.” The aforesaid 
Brian was a priest, who, besides being thus 
tormented by famine, was moreover tortured 
by needles, cruelly racked, and as cruelly put 
to death. 


were others of a more gentle nature. Thus, 
Mr. Jardine says: « The geniler method of tor- 
ture, was that of tying the thumbs together, and 
suspending the accused by them to a beam. 
This,” he adds, “was employed by James 
against Owen, the servant of Garnett.” 

Suth then, as the above, were some of the 
various instruments and modes of torture, 
which, during several succeeding reigns, used 
constantly to be employed against the Catho- 
lics ; but above all, against the Catholic priest- 
hood. “Jt is perfectly well known,” says 
Mr. Jardine, “to the student of history, that 
the use of torture was lavishly employed un- 
der the reigns of the Tudors.* But,” he adds, 
*<in the long catalogue of the cases of torture, 
which occurred in the reign of a sovereign 
whom Protestant historians delight to honor, 
you will not fail to observe that many instan- 
ces, and those the most prominent for refine- 
ment of cruelty, unquestionably and avowedly 
arose from Protestant persecution.” And then 
too, as Mr. Butler remarks, what adds to the 
cruelty and injustice of the aforesaid inflic- 
tions, is the circumstance, that they were usu- 
ally employed, without any legal proof what- 
soever of any guilt or offence in the accused, 
and without so much as any evidence adduced 
or offered, to criminate them. 


(83)—English laws and practice of burning. 

It was only yesterday, the 9th of George II., 
that the punishment of burning for witchcraft, 
conjuration, enchantment and sorcery, was 
done away. Since the time of the eighth Henry 
until the above period, the laws of this kingdom 
against the aforesaid offences were as absurdly 
cruel as they were often very cruelly executed. 


*The same author, though himself a Protes- 
tant, honestly remarks, that though the rack was 
employed in the reign of Mary, there is no re- 
cord of its having been used towards any of those 
implicated in Wyatt’s plot, nor towards any of the 

ersecuted Protestants ; ‘‘ a circumstance,”’ the 
inburgh Reviewers observe, ‘‘ we should hardly 
have expected to find, inasmuch as the prosecution 
of the spiritual offence was left tothe ordinary ec- 
clesiastical courts, aided by Bonner and his com- 
mission.’’ ‘‘ Neither,’? adds Mr. Jardine, “ is 
there any proof in the records of Mary’s reign, of 
any torture employed towards heretics or conceal- 


Besides the above modes of torture, there ( ers of heretics.”"— On the Use of Torture. 
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Notes and Illustrations. 








«« The civil law,”’ says Blackstone, “not only } sic truth, of the utmost consequence to the 
punishes with death the sorcerers, but also ) state.” 

those who consult them, imitating in the for-{ I will only here just remark, that, compar- 
mer the express law of God, ‘ Thou shalt not ) ing the above laws with those of the Inquisi- 
suffer a witch to live.’ Our own laws have ( tion, there is nothing more cruel in the latter, 
been equally penal, ranking this crime in the ) than in the former. But let us trace a few 
same class with heresy, and condemning both ( instances of the application of our English 
to the flames.” code. 

« By a statute of James the First, all persons’ In the reign of Edward the Sixth, anno 
invoking an evil spirit, or consulting, coven- ) 1550, six Anabaptists were condemned to be 
anting with, entertaining, employing, feeding, burnt to death by the pious Archbishop Cran- 
or rewarding any evil spirit, or taking up dead mer. One of them, Knell, was actually thus 
bodies from their graves to be used in any ) executed. The others recanted: but, as a sign 
witchcraft, sorcery, charm or enchantment ; or ( that they had deserved to be burnt, they were 
killing or hurting any person by such infernal ) compelled to carry fugots. The next year, Von 
arts, should be guilty of felony without benefit ( Paris was equally condemned ; and suffered at 
of clergy, and suffer death.” the stake like Knell. But the person whose 

«These acts,” continues Blackstone, “be- (fate excited chiefly the pity of the public 
sides several others equally cruel and absurd, \ during this reign, was that of the unfortu- 
continued in force till lately, to the terror of ) nate Joan Bocher. She was condemned to the 
all ancient females in the kingdom ; and many § flames by Cranmer, for having maintained that 
poor wretches were sacrificed thereby, to the ) Christ was not incarnate of the Virgin, not 
prejudice of their neighbors, and their own ( having taken any of her flesh. Edward, our 
illusions.” historians relate, long hesitated ere he would 

«The statute De Heretico Comburendo, or- ( confirm the awfulsentence. « But Cranmer,” 
dained, that the diocesan alone, without the ) says Hume, “ was employed to persuade him 
intervention of asynod, might convict of here- ( into compliance. And Edward overcome by 
tical tenets; and unless the convict abjured ) importunity, at last submitted. And the pri- 
his opinions; or if after abjuration he relapsed, / mate finding her obstinate, at last committed 
the sheriff was bound ex officio, if required by ‘ her to the flames.” 
the bishop, to commit the unhappy victim to It was the same primate who was equally 
the flames.” the chief instrument in bringing, besides Anne 

«This writ,” adds Blackstone, “remained ) Askew, Joan Bocher and Von Paris, several 
still in force, till the 29th of Charles the Se- | others, both Anabaptists, Catholics, &c., to 
cond. And we have instances of its having ) the stake. Whence, Southey himself says of 
been put in execution, in the reigns of Eliza- onal “¢ Cranmer held the atrocious opinion, that 
beth and James the First. In the 17th of Eliza.‘ death by fire was the just punishment for heresy.” 
beth two Anabaptists, and in the 9th of James ’ Such was the founder and chief apostle of the 
two Arians were thus executed.” Church of England. “He had been,” says 

«By statutes 9 and 10 of William the ) Neal, «a Papist, a Lutheran and a Sacramen- 
Third, if any person educated in the Christian tarian; and in every change, guilty of inex- 
religion, or professing the same, shall by writ- cusable severities. When he was a Lutheran, 
ing, printing, teaching, or advised speaking, | he consented to the burning of Lambert and 
deny any one of the Persons in the Holy Tri- ) Askew, for those very doctrines, for which 
nity to be God; or maintain, that there are ) himself afterwards suffered.”—Hist. of Puri- 
more Gods than one, he shall undergo the same ) tans. 
penalties and incapacities, as are inflicted 
upon apostacy.” “ Doubtless,” observes Black- ) 
stone, commenting upon the above statutes, { Let the reader compare the tribunal of the 
«the perversion of Christianity, as a national ) Inquisition with the tribunal of our high court 
religion, is, abstracted from its own intrin- ) of commission, established by queen Eliza- 

Vou. I.—No. 2. N 


(c)—The High Court of Commissions. 
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beth. The following is the account which 
Hume gives of this institution: « Any word 
or writing, which tended towards heresy, 
schism, or sedition, was punishable by the 
high commissioners, or any three of them. 
They alone were judges, what expressions 
had that tendency. They proceeded, not by 
information, but by rumor, suspicion, or ac- 
cording to their own fancy. They adminis- 
tered an oath, by which the party, cited before 
them, was bound to answer any question, 
which should be propounded to him. Who- 
ever refused this oath, though under pretext, 
that he might thereby be brought to accuse 
himself, or his dearest friend, was punishable 
by imprisonment. In short, an inquisitorial 
tribunal, with all its terrors and iniquities, was 
erected in the kingdom. Full discretionary 
powers were bestowed, with regard to inquiry, 
trial, sentence and penalty inflicted.” 

Maclain, in his Notes on Mosheim, says, 
speaking of this high commission court: ‘It 
was empowered to make inquiry, not only by 
legal methods, but also by rack, torture, in- 
quisition, and imprisonment ; and the fines 
and imprisonment to which it condemned 
persons were limited by no rule, but its own 
pleasure.”—Vol. iv. p. 395. 


(D)—Count Pollnitz’s testimony. 


Count Pollnitz, in his entertaining Mémoires, 
addressing one of his Protestant friends, gives 
him the following account of the Inquisition. 
** You are so deeply prejudiced against the 
holy office, that I must say a few words to you 
upon the subject, in order, if I can do it, to 
disabuse you. To candid and impartial per- 
sons, this tribunal ought not to appear more 
formidable than any other court of justice. 


People tell a thousand tales about it, and par- 
ticularly the Protestants, which are utterly and 
notoriously false. Only live quietly ; speak 
of God and the saints, with the respect which 
is due to them ; or at all events, do not insult 
them; give no public scandal, and you have 
then nothing at all to fear from the holy office. 
In reality, is it not the case in every country, 
that if men talk profanely and act irreligiously, 
they would be reproved by their consistories, 
if not punished by the laws? For my part, I 
own to you, I cannot imagine, in what that 
barbarity consists, which you Protestants at- 
tribute to the Inquisition. On the contrary, 
it is, in my opinion, the mildest and most le- 
nient tribunal that exist. For, after having 
spoken, entertained, or committed the most 
injurious things against religion, provided that 
I but go and accuse myself of them before the 
holy office, expressing at the same time my 
repentance, and owning my errors, behold, the 
father commissioner, after he has represented 
to me the greatness of my crime, and exhorted 
me, for the sake of my salvation, to change my 
conduct and my opinions, at once absolves me. 
And where, I ask you, is the Protestant tri- 
bunal that would be thus satisfied with the 
voluntary acknowledgment of a crime? In- 
stead of thus absolving even the penitent crim- 
inal, there is no where one, but what would 
condemn him, if not to death, at all events to 


prison. 


**] was formerly sixteen menths in Rome; 
and during all that time, never did I so much 
as once hear of a single individual being ar- 
rested by the Inquisition. On the contrary, I 
was witness to acts of clemency in the holy 
office, such as would, by no means, be shown 
in the consistory of Geneva,””—Vol. iii. 
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THERE IS A SHADOW ON THE EARTH. 


Yes, ev’n the brightest life is dark 

With shadows that no eye may mark, 
Save the All-seeing one ; 

That over all created things And many a sorrowing prayer is poured 

A mournful melancholy flings, With earnest tears before the Lord, 


THERE is a shadow on the earth, ) 
) 
And closes heavily the wings ) From lips that at the festive board 


A sorrow in its seeming mirth, 
A sadness in its smiles, 


The soaring spirit spreads. Speak but in happy words. 


And it is meet that thus we feel, 
Lest earth from heaven our thoughts should 
And sink to meaner things. [steal 
For man was born to dwell on high, 
Nought will suffice beneath the sky 
On which his weak soul may rely 
For strength to bear it on. ¥. 


Oh often in the gayest hour 

The human soul will feel its power 
To still the heart’s glad strings, 

Sinking, ere yet their sound has flown 

Into a wailing music tone, 

Like to some spirit’s low sweet moan, 
Unheard save by the soul. 


MARIA, 


OR CONFIDENCE IN GOD ULTIMATELY REWARDED. 
Translated from the French. 


Cuapter VII. pointed out to me the apartment of Mr. De 
Surville, a deep sigh escaped me, and I went 

pale and terrified to my room, threw myself 
on my bed, and found relief in a flood of tears. 
*« One evening, not seeing Fresco going the 
round as usual, I asked his wife if he was 


Devotedness.— The Deliverance. 





« 4 T my return, I found Anthony very un- 
easy on account of my prolonged stay 
at the prison; but when I gave him an account ( indisposed. 
of what had happened, and mentioned to him} ‘* Alas!’ said she, ‘ Fresco has been quite 
the plan which I had devised, his anxiety was | unfortunate! He went, yesterday, to the 
( 


~~ 





changed into joy. The consoling hope which ({ neighboring tavern to drink with some of his 
I now cherished, gave me new courage; I al- ) friends. A dispute arose between him and 
ready imagined all my desires accomplished ; ( several persons who were speaking against 
and I passed the whole night in examining the ‘the republic. Fresco, naturally of a hot tem- 
best means of restoring my father to liberty. ( per, wished to arrest them, and conduct them 

««Next morning, I waited on Fresco, who § to prison, for the insulting manner in which 
set me to work at once in my new occupation. / they spoke of the citizen Robespierre ; but 
In a few days, I had become acquainted with ( their numbers gave them the advantage ; they 
all the rooms of the prisoners. The attention fell upon him, beat him unmercifully, and left 
which I paid to all his remarks seemed to sat- (him half dead. He was brought home in a 
isfy him, and I was not long in obtaining a ) sad plight, and the physician whom I called 
knowledge of the names of the many unfor- (in tells me that he will be obliged to keep 
tunate beings who were waiting for death in ‘his bed for a long time. Now, my boy, you 
this place of confinement. When Fresco have a chance of being highly serviceable to 
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us. 
together; we will take the round at night by 
turns; and thus the prisoners will be as well 
watched as before, and Fresco will run no risk 


To-morrow, we will visit the prisoners the calmness and dignity of a man proof against 
\ the persecutions of his enemies. He did not 
disavow his political sentiments; but he re- 
pelled, as absolutely false, the accusation that 
of losing his place.’ he had conspired against the republican gov- 
«Q! with what joy I accepted this propo- ( ernment. 

sal! . . . I should now see my father! ...) ‘The emissary, foiled in his atternpt to eli- 
He was soon to be the object of my care! . . . ( cit from my father any thing calculated to bring 
In my enthusiasm, as soon as I was alone, I him into serious difficulty, withdrew in a very 
fell on my knees to thank God for his kind- } bad humor ; and I heard him mutter in a fero- 
ness; I begged of him to bestow on me the } cious tone: ‘His obstinacy shall cost him dear.’ 
strength that I should need, in order not to ‘«This menace, so full of meaning in the 
betray myself in the presence of my father.{ mouth of such a man, redoubled my fears; 
I leave it to yourselves, my friends, to imagine ) but I was still obliged to banish, for the mo- 
how interminably long that night appeared to ment, all dark presentiments, and to persevere 
me! ... At length, the clock struck the ) to the end of the round. 

hour for the round, and Fresco’s wife came wo) «My father no sooner saw himself alone 
take me with her. We had already passed ) than he recalled the various answers which he 
the first yard, when the noise of a carriage sus- / had given; when he reflected on the firmness 
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pended our operations. The echo of the noise 
made by the heavy knocker at the gate, re- 
sounded through the prison vaults, and made 
me shake with fear. I went, however, with- 
out delay, to open the gate, endeavoring in 
the meantime to overcome my terror. My 
first impression was that the officers had come 
to take my father before the judge. I felt 
some little relief when informed that the vis- 
iter was only an emissary of the committee 
of public safety, who had come to examine 
some of the prisoners. 

“I took my bunch of keys and introduced 
the emissary into the first dungeon. He did 


not remain there long; and as he was making 


a mark on his list opposite to the name of 


the first victim whom he had just questioned, 
I read on the paper the name of Surville! . . 

‘‘This was more than nature could endure ; 
I became faint, and was afraid that I would 
not be able to continue my round with the ter- 


rible visiter; but the fear of betraying myself, ): 


and of exposing my father’s safety, gave me 
new energy. We next entered my father’s 
apartment! . . . He was a prey to grief, not- 
withstanding his apparent tranquillity! As 
soon as I beheld him, a cold sweat bedewed 
my cheeks; I already thought that I beheld 


death snatching from me the dearest object of 


my affection. 
«« Mr. De Surville took no notice of me. He 
answered the questions of the emissary with 








with which he had spoken, he could not help 
shuddering; he looked upon his death as cer- 
tain! ...*O my son!’ he exclaimed, ‘my 
poor Charles! . . what will become of him! . . 
O God! have pity on him! save him, I beseech 
thee! . . take him under thy protection, and I 
shall die content; if I but know that he is 
happy, I will cheerfully submit to my horrible 
situation !’ 

‘*‘ My father was just finishing these words, 
when I entered his room with the wife of 
Fresco, to give him his food. The concluding 
sentence struck upon my ear as I opened his 
door. O! who can conceive with what diffi- 
culty I restrained myself from rushing to his 
embrace! . . Heavenstill favored me, and not- 
withstanding the conflict of my feelings, I 
yielded not to their impulse. A few scorch- 
ing tears which fell upon my bosom, lightened 
for a time the intolerable burden with which I 
was oppressed. 

«Mr. De Surville scarcely observed us, so 
completely was he overpowered by his gloomy 
reflections. Entirely occupied with the thought 
of his cruel position, he said not a word to us ; 
we left the room before he had at all perceived 
the presence of his son. 

‘«‘ My father seated himself at table to take 
his meal, and found more substantial food than 
usual, good bread, roast-beef, wine, and the 
best fruits from our little establishment. Tak- 
ing up his tin cup, he perceived at the bottom 
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a small piece of paper carefully folded, on (adieu to this persecuting world! The only 
which I had written: ‘Your son watches over ) favor I ask is to behold him once more, . 
you! ... be not afraid! . . . You will soon ( but if this consolation is denied, promise me, 
seehim .. . thisnight! . . . at midnight!” . .\ my friend, to tell him that my last sigh was 
« The reading of this little note threw him 
into the most violent agitation. Anxiety, 
hope, fear, alternately worked upon his feel- 
ings; he was obliged to retire from table, and 
fell senseless on his bed. Having come to 
himself, he reflected on what he had read. 
‘Perhaps,’ said he, ‘this is some new snare 
which my enemies are laying for my credu- 
lity.?. . . At one moment this thought quite 
discouraged him, at another, he fondly in- 
dulged the hope of soon embracing his son. 
‘‘In the evening, after having finished my /son! . . . God could not have conferred 
work, I went to Fresco’s room to inquire about \ a greater favor on me! . . Let me press 


his health. I found him much worse ; to my heart! . . . We will weep to- 





for him! 

* At these last words, my bosom throbbed 
violently ; tears gushed from my eyes; my 
heart could no longer restrain its joy ; I rushed 
towards him and clasped him in my arms, ex- 
claiming: ‘Father! . . . it is thy son who 
now embraces thee! . . . itis Charles who 
thus presses you to his bosom! . . . do you 
not recognise him ?” 

“<¢ You, myson! ... yes... itishe 

. itis indeed Charles! . . . O, my poor 


wife could not leave him a single instant, and ‘ gether: tears like these are the greatest solace 
we agreed that I should make the round alone. ) of the wretched !” 
I did not suffer my joy, at this new and unex- ‘«« My father’s emotion completely overcame 
pected mark of confidence, to betray my emo- ) him; he fainted away; and I really feared 
tion; but it would be difficult indeed to de- ( that our interview would prove fatal to him ; 
scribe my feelings on that occasion. It was ) but I at length succeeded in calming his feel- 
midnight when I reached my father’s apart- (ings; he opened his eyes, and embraced me 
ment; with a trembling hand I gently opened Sagain! . . . 
the door! . . . Thenoise whichthe door made) “After having passed several hours with 
in turning on its hinges, roused him from his { him, I retired, recommending to him the 
revery. He suddenly called to mind the words ) greatest prudence. ‘ You shall hear all ata 
of my little note: « To-night! . . at midnight!’ | proper time,’ said I; ‘ ask no questions at this 
He imagined that his son was coming to re- ) critical moment! Take courage . . . not 
store him to liberty! . . . ‘Cruel mistake!’( one word more . . . the least noise would 
he exclaimed with a deep sigh, when he saw 
the banch of keys hanging from my girdle, 
and the lamp which I held in my hand; ‘that 
note was not intended for me!... ah! I 
could not hope for so great a happiness!’ . . . 
«<When I approached him, he said to me in 
a mournful tone : “It is you, James! . . What 
brings you to my room at this hour! . . Have 
you come to tell me that I must prepare to die 
to-morrow? This, my friend, would be con- 
soling news. The Lord, who manifests his 
love by the trials which he sends, would ter- 
minate my sufferings by bestowing on me the 
happiness of heaven in return for the injustice 
which I have experienced here below! Ihave 
but one regret which I may communicate to 
you: it is, that I must die without seeing my 
son! . ..I shall be deprived of the satisfac- 
tion of giving him my blessing before I bid 


prove ourruin . . . farewell till to-morrow.’ 

** went softly down stairs, after having sat- 
isfied myself that every body was sound asleep, 
and that our conversation could not have been 
overheard. The only noise that I could hear 
proceeded from the room of Fresco, whose 
wife was encouraging him to patience. 

How happily this night terminated for me! 
What satisfaction I felt at the thought 
of my father’s deliverance ! 

«‘ The sun had scarcely beamed on the grey 
walls of the prison, when a vehicle entered 
the yard, to carry away some new victims. 
After its departure, I visited the rooms of the 
prisoners who had been taken away, and 
found in one of them a portfolio richly covered, 
and containing a passport intended no doubt 
to favor the escape of some individual. This 
fortunate incident, which I attributed to Divine 
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Providence, gave me the means of flying 
with security, when out of the prison walls. 

«“T went to see Fresco, whose illness had 
assumed an alarming appearance, leaving lit- 
tle hope of his recovery. I told his wife that 
I was going to Anthony’s shop to purchase 
provisions. 

“The good Anthony, seeing me present 
myself with a smiling countenance, plainly 
perceived that I had some agreeable news to 
communicate. I related to him my fortunate 
adventure of the previous night, and spoke of 
the still greater happiness to which I looked 
forward in restoring my father to liberty! ... 
Having listened to my plan, he agreed with 
me that he should sell our jewels, and with a 
portion of the money keep a carriage in readi- 
ness to carry us without delay to some sea- 
port where we might embark for another coun- 
try. I ordered him to pay the rent of our 
shop after our departure, and to quit the coun- 
try-seat in order to avoid molestation. We 
decided that, on that very day, at a late hour 
in the evening, I should be at the gate of the 
city with my father ; that the carriage should 
meet us there, and transport us far from the 
scenes of anarchy occasioned by revolution- 
ary excitement. 

“TI returned to the prison, provided with 
the articles necessary to disguise my father, 
and to give him an exterior appearance an- 
swering the description in the passport which 
I had found so apropos. Towards the close 
of the day, Fresco, who was a little better, 
sent for me, and thanked me for my kindness. 
He expressed his satisfaction at the zeal which 
I had shown for the welfare of the house. 
His wife also highly praised my conduct, at 
the same time declaring that she and her hus- 
band would not be ungrateful, but that they 
would be ever mindful of my kindness. 

« At last, the clock struck ten! . . I began 
my round, in order to see whether every 
body was asleep. When I was certain that 
I could safely commence my operations, I 
stole to the room of my father. I enjoined 
upon him the most profound silence, and we 
reached, without disturbance, a private stair- 
case leading to a secret door, through which 


place appointed, and drove off rapidly for 
Havre, which place we reached without any 
accident. A kind Providence smiled upon 
us: we found a vessel in port ready to set sail 
for Guiana, and engaged our passage. 

«« The voyage was favorable, and we reached 
in safety the French colony. Here we lived 
in peace and quiet; but I perceived my fath- 
er’s health gradually declining. His malady 
became daily more alarming, notwithstanding 
my untiring care and attention. An attack of 
the yellow fever, so fatal in this unhealthy 
clime, added to his already complicated suf- 
ferings, and soon terminated his existence! 
. . . . I had him buried in a manner suitable 
to his rank; and on a neat but simple stone 
placed at the head of his grave, I ordered to 
be engraved the expression of the grief of his 
almost distracted son. 

“My sorrow, at the death of my father, 
brought on me a melancholy which I could 
not overcome. When I felt strong enough to 
undertake a voyage, I resolved to fly from 
this place which continually filled my mind 
with painful recollections, making me more 
keenly sensible of my irreparable loss. I paid 
a last visit to his grave, bedewed with tears 
of filial affection the earth which covered his 
remains, set sail soon after for France, whither 
I have come to find in the midst of you some 
consolation in my anguish !” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Maria.—A Catastrophe. 


Tuts touching narrative drew tears from all 
present. Even Charles himself, during the 
recital, had more than once yielded to his feel- 
ings. All expressed their admiration of his 
noble devotedness to his father; whilst An- 
thony was highly extolled for his generous 
conduct. When the emotion excited by the 
preceding narrative had subsided, they retired 
to the parlor where they found several persons 
who had come to pay a visit to the Dalembert 
family. 

The Abbé Mondray, on a subsequent occa- 
sion, alluded to the evasive expressions in 


we effected our escape. We got into the car- ) Charles’ recital of his father’s sufferings ; and 


riage which we found waiting for us at the } 


concluded his remarks by telling them that no 
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difficulty, no loss, no trial to which we may dence in the country. The invitation was 


be exposed, can ever justify a violation of the 
truth ; that the sudden seizure of Mr. De Sur- 
ville had undoubtedly thrown him off his 
guard ; but that he could not think Anthony’s 
deliberate assertion that Charles was his son, 
that he had another son in the army, and the 
rest, could be quite as easily excused. This 
little rebuke was kindly received by all con- 
cerned, as all knew full well the sincere in- 
terest which the abbé took in their welfare. 

The abbé, after having spent a few days 
more in the company of his friends, spoke of 
returning home. Ernestina’s father had some 
business to transact in Rosny. ‘Charles and 
his wife desired to accompany them, but were 
prevented by an unexpected circumstance. 
Madam De Surville had been slightly indis- 
posed for several weeks, but without com- 
plaining. The physician was consulted, and 
declared that it would be imprudent for her to 
undertake the journey. Charles would not 
leave Ernestina, and his uncle and Mr. Mon- 
dray went without them. 

At his arrival in Rosny, Mr. Dalembert set 
up to sale several lots of ground at a distance 
from his dwelling. He gave orders to his no- 
tary to sell his dwelling also, that he might 
reside with his beloved children. He was 
forced, however, to remain separated from 
them a considerable time, in consequence of a 
severe attack of the gout which detained him 
several months at Auteuil. 

Charles in the meantime remained with Er- 
nestina. His kind attention mitigated her 
sufferings. He was at length obliged to go to 
Paris to make some necessary purchases, 
when he was informed that Mr. Dalembert 
had already set out to rejoin his family. 

Mr. De Surville, in crossing the Tuileries, 
met one of his college companions, who was 
now a secretary to the minister of war. Mr. 
Dulac was acquainted with all the misfor- 
tunes of his former classmate ; but Charles 
was not aware of his friend’s excellent mar- 
riage, and of the high consideration which he 
enjoyed at court. Mr. De Surville, who was 
anxious to return home, had not time to hear 
from his friend the history of his rapid eleva- 
tion to his present important post; he invited 
him to come with Madam Dulac to his resi- 
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cheerfully accepted, and the two friends sepa- 
rated soon to meet again. 

Charles spoke to Ernestina of Mr. Dulac 
and his wife, at the same time mentioning 
their intended visit. 

Madam De Surville was much pleased with 
Madam Dulac at their very first interview. 
Her ladylike deportment, her polished educa- 
tion, her mild and amiable disposition, and 
above all her sincere piety, won the affection 
of Ernestina, who invited her to come fre- 
quently to the chateau. 

Mr. Dalembert had now returned, after a 
considerable absence. A few months after 
his arrival, Ernestina had the happiness to see 
herself a mother ; she gave birth to a daugh- 
ter ; and Charles, not less overjoyed than his 
wife, requested Madam Dulac to stand spon- 
sor for the child. This lady acceded to their 
wishes ; their daughter was baptized by the 
Abbé Mondray and received the name of 
Maria. 

The friendship of Ernestina and Madam 
Dulac became more and more intimate ; the 
same inclinations, the same habits, the same 
religious belief united these two excellent 
ladies, who passed their whole time in help- 
ing the unfortunate. This new friend went 
almost every day to the chateau, and never 
failed to testify her regard for Ernestina and 
her daughter. 

Madam De Surville soon regained sufficient 
strength to repair to the church, where, at the 
foot of the altar, she thanked Heaven for her 
happy delivery. Notwithstanding her deli- 
cate constitution,. and the remonstrances of 
her friends, she resolved to nurse her child 
herself. «‘ God,” she said, ** never abandoned 
me; why would you have me cease to confide 
in his protection?” 

Nothing remarkable happened at the cha- 
teau during the infancy of Maria. This amia- 
ble child grew finely, and was the picture of 
health; but her mother began to feel the 
effects of her imprudence in nursing her 
daughter. She wasted away, and suffered so 
much pain, that her physician thought her 
breast affected, and urged Charles to travel 
with his wife, as the only means of restoring 
her to health. Mr. De Surville, ever ready 
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to make any sacrifice for the welfare of his 
wife and daughter, concluded, after consult- 
ing the doctor, to take Ernestina and Maria to 
the springs in Germany. 

Mr. Dalembert and Anthony undertook the 
administration of Mr. De Surville’s affairs, and 
Charles, Ernestina, Maria and Gertrude set 
out without delay for Lyons. In this city our 
travellers passed several days, after which 
they directed their course to Geneva. Here 
Mr. De Surville engaged a room which com- 
manded a view of the magnificent lake near 
the city. Parties of pleasure cn the lake, and 
also on horseback through the delightful and 
picturesque valley, seemed, after a month’s 
residence in Geneva, favorable to Ernestina’s 
health. Charles had resumed his former gaie- 
ty ; being no longer disturbed by any pain- 
ful apprehension, he communicated to all 


around him the cheerfulness which he himself 


experienced. 
Madam De Surville had in fact greatly im- 


proved ; nor did she omit any opportunity of 


thanking her husband for his promptness in 
undertaking this journey in order to restore 
her debilitated constitution. Maria also felt 
the beneficial effects of the climate; she was 
blooming and healthy, and already began to 
amuse the family by her innocent little ways. 
Her mother, who was sincerely pious, taught 
her to join her little hands every morning and 
evening, and to raise them towards heaven, in 
token of submission and gratitude. 

Previously to their departure from Switzer- 
land, Mr. De Surville bought a beautiful gold 
cross ornamented with valuable stones, and 
put it on his daughter’s neck. A rich enam- 
elled chain to which the cross was attached, 
added greatly to its brilliancy ; and this little 
present, which proved the good taste of the 
father, was highly gratifying to his charming 
daughter. 

After having visited a part of Italy, the 
happy family set out for Toeplitz, where Mad- 
am De Surville intended to use the mineral 


waters so celebrated for their salutary effect 
on invalids. But a frightful accident pre- 
vented them from reaching their destination : 
they were at some distance from Prague, when 
the. night became so dark that the postil- 
lion could scarcely see the road; in going 
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down a steep hill, the horses became unman- 
ageable, and overturned the carriage near a 
deep ravine. 

Some hours after, the Baroness De Polzen 
who was returning from Vienna, seeing the 
vehicle broken to pieces, ordered her attend- 
ants to stop. By the light of the lanterns of 
her carriage, she perceived from the dress and 
appearance of the travellers, that they were 
persons of distinction. As there was no house 
near the spot, the unfortunate family had re- 
ceived no assistance. The baroness thought 
them dead; and ordered her procurator to 
hasten to the nearest village and inform the 
public authorities of the accident which had 
happened. 

The pale rays of the moon had dispelled the 
shades of night; and the baroness saw some- 
thing strange at a little distance from the 
place in which she was standing. She told 
Warner to examine what it might be. Going 
to a hawthorn bush, he discovered a young 
child, which he carried to Madam De Pol- 
zen. 

The baroness was struck by the beauty of 
the child, its rich dress, and the costly orna- 
ment about its neck ; and, under the impres- 
sion that it was now an orphan, placed it in 
her carriage, and urged upon Warner the 
greatest discretion in speaking of what she 
had done with regard to the child. ‘ God,” 
she said, “‘ has placed it under my protection, 
and I am bound to take care of it; this is a 
duty dictated by humanity, a duty which I 
shall faithfully discharge.” 

Warner informed the authorities of the vil- 
lage, and hastened back to the baroness, who 
immediately resumed her journey, and drove 
off rapidly. 

The authorities of the village repaired to 
the place, as soon as they received the in- 
formation. They drew up a statement in 
which they mentioned the death of Mr. De 
Surville and the postillion. The physician 
who had been called, discovered signs of life 
in Ernestina and Gertrude. He bled them 
both, and had them conveyed with the utmost 
care to his house, where they received every 
attention. 

For several days, the physician entertained 
no hope of their recovery ; but his persever- 
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ance was at length crowned with success, and 
in a month the two patients were nearly re- 
stored. Madam De Surville’s terrible loss 
had been concealed from her, for fear of a re- 
lapse ; but as soon as she regained her reason, 
she called for her husband! . . . her daugh- 
ter! . . . The physician, who was desirous 
to use every precaution in communicating to 
her this awful visitation, was at a loss how 
to make known to her the full extent of her 
misfortune. When the explanation took place, 
poor Ernestina was seized with convulsions, 
which again made the physician have serious 
fears for her life. A violent fever deprived 
her of her reason; and, in her delirium, she 
continually cried out : «Charles! . . . Ma- 
ria! ... my dear father! . . . I shall never 
see you again!” ... 

The ninth day, the doctor found her better, 
and allowed her to take some light food. Her 
strength gradually returned, and she became 
at length more resigned to her terrible loss. 

When she was able to walk about, she in- 
quired every where after her child; but all 
her efforts to find Maria proved fruitless. Un- 
willing to remain any longer in a country 
which incessantly revived her affliction, she 
summoned her little remaining strength, and 
took leave of the physician by whom she had 
been so kindly assisted. Before her depart- 
ure, she deposited with the curate of the vil- 
lage, who had visited her frequently, a con- 
siderable sum of money to be distributed 
among the poor of the parish. She also left 
her address with the physician, in case he 
should discover any traces of Maria. 

Gertrude, who was now in perfect health, 
was delighted at the thought of returning to 
Anthony, who as yet knew nothing of the sad 
catastrophe. Madam De Surville had the 
body of her husband embalmed and removed 
to Auteuil. 

On their arrival at the chateau, Mr. Dalem- 
bert, at the sight of his daughter in mourning, 
too soon learned the fatal event, which over- 
whelmed him with grief. He acquainted the 
Abbé Mondray with the details of the fright- 
ful occurrence. The good curate shuddered 
when he received the awful news. He lost 
no time in administering to the afflicted widow 


and father the consolation of a friend who } 
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sympathized in their sufferings and their sor- 
rows. . 

Some days after, the pastor of Rosny in- 
formed his friends that a letter had come, 
which called him into Germany to see about 
an estate which had been bequeathed to him. 
« Perhaps,” said he, «I will be obliged to 
remain separated from you longer than I 
would wish, if I am necessarily detained 
by those who dispute my right to the inher- 
itance ; but be assured that when my business 
is settled, nothing shall prevent me from re- 
turning to you as soon as possible.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


A second Mother.—Maria under the name of 
Clotilda. 


Wuitst the inmates of the chateau at Au- 
teuil were consigning to the tomb the remains 
of Mr. De Surville, the Baroness De Polzen 
reached Leutmeritz, a small city of Bohemia, 
where she resided on a beautiful estate. This 
lady, whose husband fell in the battle of Aus- 
terlitz, had retired from the world, to enjoy, at 
her delightful country-seat, that solitude so 
congenial with her character. She thanked 
Heaven for having placed under her care a 
child for whom she daily felt a growing attach- 
ment. Naturally of a loving disposition, this 
excellent lady stood in need of some one on 
whom she might bestow her affection ; hence, 
the little orphan whom she had found became 
more and more dear to her, and she resolved 
to become a second mother to the child. 

Madam De Polzen had a son, who, having 
no inclination for the military profession for 
which he had been educated, left his parents 
as soon as he had finished his studies. He 
was fond of travelling. After having made 
the tour of Europe several times, he went to 
reside in Rio Janeiro with an uncle who had 
an office in one of the banks of that city, and 
who placed entire confidence in his nephew. 

In a very important business which he had 
to transact in India, he appointed his nephew 
his representative. Fifteen days after the de- 
parture of the vessei, news was brought by an 
English captain that it had foundered at sea. 
When this sad account was fully confirmed, 
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the uncle was forced, notwithstanding his 
repugnance, to impart the unwelcome tidings 
to his sister. 

The baroness was inconsolable at the recep- 
tion of this afflicting news. In sighs and 
tears alone could her maternal tenderness find 
relief; and the violence of her feelings con- 
tributed to impair her constitution already 
seriously affected by the death of her hus- 
band. But in the discharge of the obligation 
which heaven had imposed on her, by confid- 


ing to her the care of a poor orphan, she had 


the satisfaction to find that her kindness to- 
wards her little protégée had won for her the 
sincere affection of the child, which proved, 
by its caresses and every other mark of attach- 
ment, its sincere gratitude to its kind bene- 
factress. 

The baroness was the first teacher of the 
little orphan; at a later period, the ecclesias- 
tic who had been lately established at Leut- 
meritz took charge of her education. Under 
his care, the interesting child improved rapid- 
ly, and her advancement in learning and in 
piety amply rewarded him for all his trouble. 

Madam De Polzen, not knowing the real 
name of Maria, gave her that of Clotilda. The 
happy disposition of the little orphan gave her 
a relish for study. She soon acquired a know- 
ledge of geography and history, and in a short 
time became familiar with the French lan- 
guage. Her private teachers, under whom she 
finished her education, praised her talents 
highly. Clotilda preferred drawing to music, 
and, for that reason, applied more earnestly 
to the former art. Her first essay was a por- 
trait of her benefactress, which she intended 
to present to her on her feast-day. When the 
happy moment arrived, the friends of the ba- 
roness, who had assembled at her house, were 
struck with the perfect resemblance of the 
miniature. The baroness accepted the offer- 
ing with marks of the liveliest emotion. 

Clotilda was at length old enough to make 
her first communion ; Madam De Polzen men- 
tioned the subject to the worthy ecclesiastic 
who had hitherto been the director of the ami- 
able child. The curate of Leutmeritz, after 
having instructed her, admitted her to the holy 
table; and the baroness was edified at the ten- 
der piety with which she received the blessed 








sacrament. The union of so many virtues in 
Clotilda, elicited the admiration of her second 
mother, who delighted in speaking of the ex- 
alted piety of her adopted child. 

Warner enjoyed the full confidence of the 
baroness, and was in the highest degree jea- 
lous of Clotilda when he beheld her the object 
of that lady’s affection. He looked upon the or- 
phan as an obstacle to his ambitious projects, 
and omitted no opportunity of injuring her cha- 
racter, taking care at the same time to conceal 
his deadly aversion. 

Madam De Polzen, whose health had gradu- 
ally sunk under the weight of her sorrows, 
was under the impression that she was shortly 
to bid adieu to this world; whilst under the 
influence of these feelings, the future pros- 
pects of Clotilda caused her great anxiety. 
One day, finding herself more indisposed than 
usual, she sent for her procurator, and said to 
him with the deepest emotion: «* Warner, Di- 
vine Providence placed under my protection 
the young orphan whom I have raised. I am 
fully aware that my present illness may at any 
moment terminate my frail existence; it be- 
comes of course my duty to make some pro- 
vision for Clotilda: if, before my departure 
from this life, I should not be able to find her 
a husband worthy of such virtue, I confide her 
to your protection. Promise me to watch over 
her,—to be her friend and her support. You 
will have to protect her against her enemies, 
who will be numerous, when my relatives dis- 
cover the disposition which I have made in 
her favor.” 

Warner, who was an adept in flattery, pro- 
mised every thing with the best grace imag- 
inable ; he was careful, whilst insinuating that 
she was doing a great deal for an unknown 
orphan, to conceal the feelings of resentment 
which the kindness of the baroness for Clotilda 
excited in his bosom. _ 

Madam De Polzen, who daily received from 
her protégée marks of the sincerest affection, 
entertained for her a maternal attachment, 
which roused the jealousy of her relatives. 
They were careful to conceal their envy from 
the baroness—who, not suspecting evil in 
others, was but little aware of the storm gath- 
ering around Clotilda. 

The doctor soon discovered that the malady 
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of the baroness would prove fatal ; nor did she ( last will without further delay, intimating at 
suffer herself to be deceived with regard to \ the same time, the necessity of introducing the 
her situation, but resolved to make her will / subject with the greatest prudence, as the least 
without delay. excitement might prove fatal. 

To prolong her life as far as possible, her) The good pastor, who felt a lively interest 
physician advised her to travel, during a part (in the welfare of Clotilda, did not forget to 
of the mild season, in the south. His advice ‘ speak to the baroness in behalf of the orphan, 
was followed ; Clotilda and her benefactress, ) whom she had adopted. «« Allowme, madam,” 
accompanied by Suzette, their chamber-maid, \ said he, ‘ without*any intention of alarming 
set out for Florence, where they spent the / you, to suggest the propriety of arranging 
summer. ( your temporal concerns, in order to avoid be- 

Madam De Polzen stopped at the house of ) ing surprised by any sudden accident. Would 
one of her relations, who received her and ( it not also be well to make some provision for 
Clotilda with every demonstration of kind- your adopted child?” 
ness. At this residence, our travellers found. —** You are right, my dear abbé ; and I 
every thing calculated to render agreeable ‘ thank you for reminding me of this obligation, 
their stay under the beautiful sky of Italy. as I requested you to do; I will settle every 

The baroness had derived sume benefit from ( thing to-morrow.” 
this journey ; but, on her way home, andata) In fact, the following day, she wrote her 
short distance from Leutmeritz, she was sud- ( will, and sent it sealed to the curate of Leut- 
denly taken very ill. Unable to go farther, she ( meritz. The baroness, who now began to feel 
was obliged to stop at aninn. Clotilda, finding a difficulty in speaking, saw clearly that she 
her own efforts unavailing, wrote to the physi- could not bear up against her malady much 
cian, acquainting him with the circumstances. / longer. Clotilda had her bed placed near that 
When the news of Madam De Polzen reached | of her protectress; she frequently embraced 
the ears of her servants, they all started in haste, ) her and encouraged her to bear her sufferings 
to accompany the physician to the inn. They with patience. Madam de Polzen would take 
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placed the baroness in a litter, and carried her ) nothing except from the hand of her adopted 
gently to her dwelling. All her servants, see- ( child, and she was frequently moved to tears 
ing her so pale and infirm, observed a mourn- ) by the assiduous attention of the young orphan 
ful silence. Noone spoke to her of her af- / whom she thanked for her devotedness to her 
flicting situation ; but she could read in their \ during her illness. 
sad countenances the sorrow which they in’ The baroness still lingered several weeks. 
vain endeavored to conceal. «You do not re- | One morning, after having received the Holy 
cognize me,” said she— Alas! I am much ) Viaticum, she called Clotilda who was praying 
changed!... . I know full well that my discase ( before a crucifix. Holding her by the hand, 
is beyond the reach of remedies ; but God has | she said to her in the presence of the curate 
been pleased to allow me to reach home, that (and the physician: “My child! .. . I feel 
I might die in the midst of you; He has ena- ) that my last hour is approaching! 
bled me to receive a last proof of your friend- ( Forget not her who watched over thy infant 
ship, before calling me to himself.” ‘ years. I leave you under the protection of 
These words of the baroness thrilled the / this respectable ecclesiastic, who will enable 





hearts of all present. Even Warner appeared | you to find consolation in the solacing truths 
much affected ; but it was not the fear of Jos- ) of Christianity. . . . Embrace me, Clo- 
ing an excellent mistress that preyed upon the (tilda! . . . This is perhaps the last em- 


mind of this victim of jealousy and cupidity. ) brace that you will receive from one who felt 

The physician, who found Madame de Polzen ( honored in holding the place of your mother! . 

worse every day, thought it his duty to ac- Farewell, my child! . . . My strength is ex- 

quaint the curate of Leutmeritz, her confessor, hausted! . . . forget wat beloved Clotilda, 

with her alarming situation. He moreover ) that Warner will be your .’ Here her 

urged him to induce the baroness to make her ( voice faltered, and she expired in the arms of 
/ 
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the almost distracted orphan, who still pressed | «‘I bequeath to each of my servants six 
her to her bosom, in spite of the entreaties of _ hundred livres; 
those present; it required the voice of her; ‘To the virtuous and charitable curate of 
director to remove her from the afflicting scene. | Leutmeritz ten thousand livres, to continue 
The inmates of the house, with the ex- / the works of charity which I used to perform 
ception of Warner who withdrew when the ‘ among the poor of his parish; 
baroness breathed her last, took Clotilda to her ««To Warner, my procurator, I leave fifteen 
own room. Her alarming situation gave the } thousand livres as a reward for past services.” 
doctor serious apprehensions for her life, a Whilst the notary was continuing to read 
during her illness, which lasted a considerable { the names of persons who were to receive small 
time, he permitted no one to visit her but the ) legacies, the relatives of the baroness feigned 
abbé and Suzette. great sorrow on seeing that Clotilda had been 
overlooked; some of them went so far as to 





console her with the promise that they would 

CHAPTER X. ‘take measures to repair the injustice of the 

: a baroness; but these marks of kindness were 
i a a alata soon succeeded by conduct of a very different 


NoTWITHSTANDING all the attention of the ) nature, when they heard the notary read these 
physician, Clotilda remained feeble for a long | words: «<I appoint Clotilda sole heir of my 
time, and recovered her health but slowly. ) possessions ; I leave to her my estate as it will 
But Heaven enabled her at length to conquer ( be found at the moment of my death ; I request 
her disease in order to subject her to new) her to execute this my last will, under the 
trials. direction of the curate of Leutmeritz, whom I 

She repaired every day in her mourning ) appoint her guardian during her minority.” 
dress to pray at the monument which she had{ The orphan, utterly astounded, trembled in 
ordered to be erected in the chapel to the) every limb; she reclined upon the abbé’s 
memory of her benefactress. Whilst the in-/ arm, and was led by him to her chamber 
consolable orphan was daily deploring the loss | amidst the angry looks of the disappointed re- 
of her second mother, Warner was busied in) latives Who remained in the room with War- 
communicating to the relations of the baroness { ner. They consulted him on the possibility of 
all the information that he possessed respect- disputing the will, which, they pretended, was 
ing the will which she had left in the hands of ( made in a moment of folly. 
the curate of Leutmeritz. Those selfish peo-) «The will,” replied Warner, “is entirely 
ple, at this unexpected news, set out immedi- ( in the hand-writing of the baroness, and drawn 
ately to go and take possession of an inherit- = in due form ; you cannot question its valid- 
ance to which they had always looked forward ( ity. To suppose it false, would be very rash ; 
with full confidence. Their conduct plainly i besides, I hope you have too much reapect 
showed that they were far more interested in for her who wrote it, to entertain such a 
the legacies left by their relative, than grieved | thought. . . .”. These words of Warner em- 





at her death. barrassed tend considerably, and they retired 
All the heirs assembled, the abbé laid on ( to discuss the matter together. 
the table the last will of the Baroness De Pol- ) Poor Clotilda, still a prey to her grief, re- 
zen. Clotilda at first refused to hear it read, but ( ceived with pleasure the felicitations of all the 
in obedience to the solicitations of the curate, ) servants of the house, who expressed, in the 
she placed herself in a corner of the room, that ( frankest manner possible, the happiness they 
she might be less observed by the relatives should enjoy in continuing to serve so kind a 
who were already disputing about the fortune / mistress. Warner also presented himself to pay 
of her benefactress, and who were very far \ his respects, and asked with all humility, whe- 
from sharing in her sorrow. ther he might hope to retain his place. 
The notary, after having broken the seal,{ «I shall change nothing,” said Clotilda, 


read aloud, as follows: «that my benefactress has done ; I will keep 
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every one of you in my service. I hope, War- ) the disinherited relations and communicated 
ner, that you will not betray my confidence. I ( his important discovery. They all offered to 
rely on your probity.” co-operate with him in bringing the detesta- 
Having promised her an inviolable fidelity, / ble plot to a successful issue; and, notwith- 
and confirmed his promise by an oath, the | standing the rigor of the law, which condemn- 
perfidious procurator left her room, but not ) ed to capital punishment any one convicted of 
without throwing out some tague hints that {such a crime, the suit was brought before the 
the heirs intended to dispute the will. «But ) court. 
be not uneasy, Miss,” he added ; «I will baf- Clotilda, unconscious of these infernal ma- 
fle all their intrigues. . . . .” chinations, felt perfectly secure, relying im- 
Clotilda went every morning to the chapel ; plicitly on the solemn assurance of her procu- 
to recommend to God the soul of her good § rator. Always at home with Suzette, except 
friend. Although freed from anxiety, by her ) when she went to the chapel, she was far from 
conversation with Warner, she mentioned to ( suspecting that she was on the point of being 
her director the law-suit which was to be )cited before the judges on a charge of for- 
brought against her. The curate, not ac- ( gery. 
quainted with the vile artifices to which some ) Early one morning, the abbé entered her 
men can resort, told his protégée to banish all (room, appearing much embarrassed. A visit 
fear respecting this mad attempt. He could ‘from him at so unusual an hour, and his pale 
not prevail on himself to hint to Clotilda how (looks announced some unfavorable tidings. 
little confidence he placed in the protestations { Seeing him trembling and ont of breath, she 
of her procurator, whom he was far from con- oe an explanation. ‘I come, my poor 
sidering an honest man. The suspicions of | child,” said he, “to inform you that the will 
the abbé were but too soon realized; and the ) of the baroness has been pronounced a forge- 
sequel will show how injudicious the baroness(ry! . . The persons appointed to examine 
had been in the choice of a procurator. it, have decided, after comparing the hand- 
Warner, who had received from the disin- ( writing with yours, that you were the writer.” 
herited family an offer ofone hundred thousand) —“<I . . .I the writer! . . Whata hor- 
francs, if he should succeed in annulling the /rible calumny! . . . Certainly you do not 
will, consulted one of his friends as dishonest ‘ suspect me ; this would make me wretched in- 
as himself, on the means of appropriating to)deed...... I guilty of such acrime!.. 
themselves a part of the inheritance. No . . my conscience is pure. . . I solemnly 
After having deliberated for some time on ) assert, before God, that Iam innocent! . . .” 
their project, they concluded that their best ( As she said these words, in that tone which 
plan would be to accuse the innocent Clotilda truth alone can assume, and which cannot be 
of forgery! . . . To make sure of their imitated, she sobbed violently; in a few mo- 
victim, Warner produced several pieces of \ ments she staggered and fell senseless on the 
writing which Clotilda had been in the habit ) floor. 
of presenting to Madam De Polzenevery year| The good curate, persuaded of her inno- 
on her feast-day. The poor orphan, who had ) cence, raised her, and promised never to aban- 
taken lessons from no one but the baroness, don her. ‘ You have powerful enemies,” he 
imitated her hand-writing exactly ; the resem- ) said ; « but be not disheartened ; God will not 
blance was so striking, that these wicked men permit them to succeed ; place your confidence 
found it easy to sustain their accusation. This in Him; if he sends you a severe trial, his ob- 
odious and diabolical means they therefore ; ject is to prove your virtue. Think of reli- 
adopted, as the only one by which they might ‘ gion, my beloved child, and you will be strong ; 
obtain the reward offered by the relatives of ) her salutary counsels will enable you to bear 
the baroness. up against your sufferings.” 
Warner, thinking himself slighted in the) The jury who swore to the forgery, had been 
will, had resolved to strain every nerve in? bribed by Warner ; and he to avoid witnessing 
satisfying his thirst for gold. He waited on ‘ the arrest of Clotilda, found a pretext to ab- 
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sent himself for several days. During this) of every resource, she resolved to ask hospi- 


interval, the man who had undertaken the suit, 
prosecuted it vigorously, and succeeded in 
bringing the unhappy Clotilda to trial. 

The ruin of this young lady seemed inevi- 
table ; and Heaven alone could avert the storm 
which threatened soon to burst upon her in all 
its fury. 

The abbé, who was the protector of Clo- 
tilda, soon ascertained, by the reports circu- 
lated through the village, that she was to be 
arrested. He, in consequence, took every pre- 
caution to assist his protégeé to fly from"dan- 
ger. At the close of the day, he told her what 
she had to expect, and urged her to fly, as her 
life was no longer in safety. Having helped 
her to make a small bundle of what was abso- 
lutely necessary, he pointed out to her the road 
to his sister’s residence. She then asked his 
blessing, bade him adieu, and set out in the 
middle of the night for the asylum which had 
been so kindly offered. 

The fears of the pastor of Leutmeritz were 
soon realized. At day-break, the police offi- 
cers went to arrest Clotilda. They soon dis- 
covered her flight, and this circumstance was 
construed into another proof of her guilt. 
Sentence of death was at once pronounced 
against her; but, under the impression that 
the criminal could not long elude the search 
made for her, the court decided that the heirs 
should not take possession of the property until 
after her arrest. 

Clotilda, but little accustomed to fatigue, 
was unable to proceed far without stopping to 


tality at the first farm-house on her way ; she 
still walked a considerable distance, when she 
came to a small cottage where she hoped to 
find relief. Seeing an old man and his wife 
seated on a stone before the door, she went up 
to them, and begged a morsel of bread. Poor 
child! little did she expect a repulse! They 
unfeelingly bade her be gone. She persisted 
in her demand, protesting that she had eaten 
nothing the whole day! . . Seeing the tears 
starting in her eyes, the farmer, moved to pity, 
led her into his yard, and gave her a bowl of 
milk with a piece of rye bread, which her cruel 
appetite rendered exceedingly palatable. 

As she was finishing her hasty meal, two 
police officers entered, and asked permission 
to rest a while. At the sight of those men, 
the young orphan gave herself up for lost. . . 
She had not the power to stand . . . nor was 
it long before she perceived the drift of the 
conversation between the officers and the far- 
mer. . ~. «That girl gives us a deal of 
trouble,” said one. ‘ We have been in pur- 
suit of her since yesterday, and so far, nota 
trace of her have we discovered ; who knows 
even whether we shall after all succeed in our 
attempt? We should be glad though to re- 
ceive the reward which has been offered. A 
shepherd, whom we met, told us, it is true, 
that she had stopped to rest in the wood ; but 
she could not have remained there very long, 
for we examined the wood in every direction.” 

Clotilda heard all this, and scarcely ventured 
to breathe ; the fear of betraying herself riveted 


rest. Forced to take by-paths, in order to avoid ( her to the spot; and she felt unable to move a 


a distance from the main road, in order to take 
a little repose. She found among the bushes 
a little mound covered with grass; here she 
slept soundly till sun-rise. After having 
thanked God for this refreshing slumber, she ) 
continued her journey. Animated with iat 
courage, she hoped to be able to reach her des- 
tination before night; but, by missing her road, 
she wandered very far from the village of Aus- 
sig, which she so ardently desired to reach. 
Before the end of this day, which had been 
very warm, she began to feel hungry. In her 
hurry, she had forgotten to ask of her director 
some money to pay her expenses. Destitute 


molestation, she turned into a small wood a) 
) 





limb until the men in pursuit of her had retired. 

Our interesting traveller was offering a fer- 
vent prayer to draw down upon herself the 
protection of Heaven, when the farmer and his 
wife, not suspecting her in the least, went. to 
see whether she had fallen asleep. She testi- 
fied her gratitude to them for their kind assist- 
ance, and requested them to point out to her 
the shortest way to Aussig, where she was to 
find relief. 

*<It is very late my child,” said the old man, 
« for one as young as you to run the risk of start- 
ing alone, without a guide, through paths with 
which you are not acquainted, and which are 
so far from the high road.” 
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—< What you say is very true, sir; but as) 
I have already experienced your kindness, I 
should be unwilling to be a burden to you by 
passing the night in your cottage.” 

*¢ Poor child!” said the farmer to his wife ; 
“her situation really seems hard; could we 
not make her a bed of straw in the barn ?” 

«¢ No, no,” said the old woman in an angry 
tone; “‘we have given this straggler some- 
thing to eat, we can do nothing more; to let 
her sleep in the barn would be imprudent; 
she might hurt our character. Besides, she 
can reach Aussig in two hours, and may be 
there before night.” 

Clotilda bore all these humiliations with 
patience, and taking her little bundle under 
her arm, sat out immediately, without mur- 
muring against that woman who had harbored 
against her the most unjust suspicions. Be- 
fore she had walked three miles her strength 
again failed her, and she could not proceed. 
Seeing a small thicket, she went to pass the 
night near the bushes. At a spot in which 
several roads met, and which she discovered, 
notwithstanding the darkness, she seated her- 
self at the foot of a cross erected near the deep 
trench which bordered the public road. 

Alone in this unknown place, with all the 

horrors of her situation rising before her, she 
wept bitterly. ‘See,’ she exclaimed, “to 
what a state I am reduced by the baseness and 
avarice of the wicked! Men who 
know my innocence have conspired to bring 
me to a cruel, an ignominious death ! 
My God! when wilt thou put an end to my 
afflictions ! Why dost thou not stretch 
forth thy helping hand and prove my inno- 
cence? But thy designs are impene- 
trable, and I bow with submission to thy se- 
verest dispensations, for thou alone canst know 
what is best for thy servant, and most condu- 
cive to her real happiness.” The virtu- 
ous orphan then wiped away her tears, and 
began to think how uneasy the curate would 
be to find that she had not yet reached his sis- 
ter’s residence. 

When her feelings were a little calmed, she 
embraced the cross at the foot of which she 
intended to repose. Raising her eyes she per- 
ceived certain characters traced on one of the 
arms of the cross; but she could not decipher 


them on account of the darkness. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
said she, “it is a sign giving the direction to 
the village to which Iam going! -. . . Ah! 
why does not the moon come to my assistance ; 
at least I might ascertain whether I had taken 
a wrong road again!” Then kneeling 
down, she fervently implored the divine pro- 
tection. After her prayer, she made a pillow 
of her little bundle, covered herself with her 
shawl, and sought in sleep some relief after 
her great fatigue. She awoke as the birds 
commenced their morning song; and after 
giving her first thoughts to God, her heart was 
filled with joy in seeing her hope realized. 
The words which she could not read the pre- 
vious evening were, in fact, a direction to the 
village of Aussig. ’ Full of courage, and much 
refreshed by the long rest which she had taken, 
she resumed her journey with the hope of soon 
arriving at the village. In her eagerness she 
quite forgot the recommendation of the curate 
to avoid the high road as much as possible. 
From the top of a high hill she perceived a 
steeple which she thought must be that of the 
village that she was seeking. Yielding to her 
feelings, she began to run at full speed, until 
covered with dust, and completely exhausted, 
she sunk lifeless at the door of the first house 
that she reached in the village. In this state 
she was discovered by a goat-herd who was 
passing on his way to the fields; seeing the 
unfortunate orphan apparently without life, he 
knocked at the door and called for assistance. 
An aged lady, presented herself. Clotilda, 
who had been revived by the coolness of the 
ground, raised her eyes, and thus addressed 
the lady: ** Take pity on me, madam ; exces- 
sive fatigue prevented me from going further; 
allow me to repose for a little while on this 
step.” After a few moments she again spoke 
to the lady, saying: “‘ would you have the 
kindness to inform me whether this is the vil- 
lage of Aussig, and to direct me to the dwel- 
ling of the sister of the curate of Leutmeritz?”’ 

—*‘ This is the house, Miss,” said the chari- 
table lady who had helped Clotilda to rise; 
‘‘lean on my arm, and come in.” Are you not 
perhaps, my brother’s protégée, whom I have 
been expecting for several days, and whom he 
has recommended to me in a very particular 
manner?” 
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—J am she, madam ; my name is Clotilda; 
I am an unfortunate orphan, a victim to the 
jealousy and avarice of my enemies.” 

—«I know your misfortunes: my brother 
has given me your history, no doubt with the 
desire of interesting me in your behalf; but 
he had no need of exciting my sympathy. 
The candor of your countenance, your refined 
manners, your looks, which bespeak your in- 
nocence, are more than sufficient to move me 
to lend the assistance that you require. . . . 
And does not God command us to help the 
unfortunate? How can I better please him 
than by mitigating your sufferings ?” 

Clotilda, who saw in the generous conduct 
of this lady the invisible protection of the Most 
High, interiorly thanked him for having given 
her so charitable a protector. Her feelings 
found vent in a flood of tears, while she ex- 
pressed to her new benefactress her sincere 
gratitude for her generous hospitality. 

The fatigue which Clotilda had suffered, the 
fears and anxieties that she had experienced in 
her painful circumstances, had produced an 


agitation which brought on a dangerous fever. 
The kind sister of the curate had a bed pre- 
pared for her, and extended to her all the 
little attentions that her inventive charity 
could suggest. 

The very next day, Clotilda was much bet- 
ter, and again testified her gratitude to the 
benefactress whom God had provided for her 
at the very moment in which she seemed des- 
tined to drain the cup of affliction to the very 
dregs. 

— Take courage, Miss,” said the lady ; “in 
my house you shall be treated as my daughter; 
sheltered from the attacks of your enemies, 
you shall stand in need of nothing; seeing no 
one, you have no reason to fear discovery. 
The walk in my garden I find sufficient for my 
amusement; I never go out, except to church, 
which is but a few steps from here, and to 
which you may go without being perceived.” 

—< What kindness!” exclaimed Clotilda; 
‘«< how shall I ever be able to repay your gene- 
rosity! Be assured, at least, madam, that my 
heart will never forget my dear benefactress.” 


From the Young People’s Book. 


DRESS AND ADDRESS. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY NATHAN SARGENT. 


[The following plain and unvarnished tale appears to have been written by our respected corres- 
pondent, with a view to rebuke a species of impertinence which is altogether too prevalent in our 
schools, where the children of persons in affiuent circumstances are mingled with those of parents 
possessing but moderate means of support. We perfectly coincide in the opinion that the distinc- 
tions of fortune should never be recognized in the school; but that on the contrary, the palm of 
eminence in these sacred retreats of learning should only be awarded to superior moral and intel- 


lectual merit. ] 


« OTHER,” said Emily Churchill, as she 

M came home from school, one day in the 
month of December, 1834, ««I wish you would 
take me from school, or send me to another.” 

«“Why, my dear child? I am surprised to 
hear you say so. I thought fou were fond of 
your teacher, Mrs. Amenull ?” 

« And so I am; I love her dearly, she is so 
kind and amiable.” 

«« Why then do you wish to leave the school ?” 

«« Because I am so unhappy there.” 


**Why are you unhappy? You get your les- 
sons well, stand at the head of your class, have 
the approbation of your teacher, and I know 
you are learning fast. I should think you 
would be very happy, and very unwilling to 
leave the school. Tell me the reason why you 
are unhappy !” 

“TI do not like to tell you mother; I know 
I ought not to be so, and I will try not to be 
any more, and say nothing about it.” 

«But I wish you to tell me, my dear; I do 
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not think you unreasonable; there must be costly as those worn by the girls who thus at- 
som. cause for your complaint. Tell me what tempt to ridicule you, are as good as our cir- 
it is.” {cumstances will permit us to give you, and 
“You will think me very foolish, I am they are good enough for any one to wear at 
afraid, mother, but indeed I cannot help feeling ( school, no matter how rich her parents may 
so.” be. To dress as those girls do is, I think, 
« Perhaps I may think you foolish, but I ? great folly, and much more deserving of re- 
must insist on knowing the cause of your proach than to dress as you do. I regret that 
feelings.” { you are thus circumstanced, and liable to have 
«You know Arabella Goldfinch, Elizabeth \ your feelings hurt daily, but cannot help it. 
Manners, Eliza Ann Pardow, and several other ( The school is a good one, and you are learning 
girls whose parents are very wealthy and live ) fast, and we cannot think of taking you away. 
in great style, are in the same class with ( You must fortify yourself against the ridicule 
me.” ) of the girls you speak of, by recollecting that 
«‘ Yes, I have heard you speak of it before; ( the dress is really of very little consequence ; 
but what has that to do with the matter ?” that it is the mind and the disposition, which, 
‘«‘ Their parents are very rich and dress them ( after all, constitute the real worth of a woman. 
very elegantly.” Suppose you were to dress up a monkey in 
‘«s Yes, but I hope you do not make yourself} silks and laces and jewelry, and send it to 
unhappy because you cannot vie with themin ( school every day in a carriage, with a footman 
fine clothes. You are well dressed—quite as 2 to let down the steps and open the door ; would 
well as we can afford to dress you, and your (it be any thing but a monkey still? After all, 
clothes, my daughter, are much more expen- ( the girls who ridicule your dress are more to 
sive than those I wore when I went to school, ) be pitied than yourself, and are much less de- 
although my parents were in better circum- ( serving of blame than their mothers. They 
stances than we are. I hope you are not so ) are taught, if not by precept, at least by ex- 
silly as to wish to wear clothes which we can- ( ample, at home, that one’s importance depends 
not afford, because other girls dress better than 2 entirely upon wealth, dress and furniture ; and 
yourself.” that the only merit one can have is money. I 
‘«‘ No, no, mother, you misunderstand me; I ) presume they care very little for their books, 
do not wish so; I know you do all you can for (and scarcely ever know their lessons, when 
me, and more than I ought to expect ; but these ) they come to recite.” 
girls endeavor to make fun of my dress, and( ‘That is the case, mother: they say they 
ridicule me because I wear the same frocks so ) will not study; and that they have not time to 
often, and because I, also, wear leather shoes. (do so at home, they have to go out so much, 
They jeer at me, and ask me how many dresses ) and have so much company.” 
I have, what they cost, and wonder if theshoes( ‘Poor girls, I pity them. Suppose, my 
I wear are not very expensive? So, too, with} dear Emily, that their parenis should by 
my bonnet, shawl, and every thing I wear. I (some chance lose their property and become 
know I ought not to mind them, but I cannot‘ poor; (and the wealthiest are liable to lose 
help feeling very uncomfortable when they /all in this country, ‘as riches take unto 
thus try to ridicule me, and especially when § themselves wings, and fly away,’ often when 
so many of my school-mates join in the laugh ) least expected;) what would they do? How 
they raise against me. I cannot help crying, | they would then regret that they had ne- 
and wish I could get away from them.” glected the opportunities they are now throw- 
“<T do not at all wonder at your feelings, my (ing away, of obtaining an education which 
dear child ; few can stand the ridicule of others ) might enable them to secure a handsome sup- 
unmoved, where, as in the present case, it is ( port, and save themselves the mortification of 
without cause; and to a sensitive mind, it is} being a burden to their parents or friends. 
like the application of vinegar to a fresh { Depend upon it, Emily, those who thus throw 
wound. Your clothes, though not so rich and ( away the advantages which good fortune gives 
Vou. I.—WNo. 2. P 
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them, will one day look back upon their folly 
with regret and sorrow. A full purse may 
make amends with some for an empty mind; 
but what compensation or consolation has 
such a mind when the contents of the purse 
are gone? None whatever. We are endea- 
voring to give you a good education, because 
we have little else to give you, and because it 
is an investment that is more secure than real 
estate, and is always sure to yield a good in- 
terest. Money may be stolen, property burned 
up, and bank stock become valueless; but a 
good education is permanent ; it can be neither 
stolen by robbers, destroyed by fire, nor wasted 
by the frauds of others. It you should be poor, 
it will be a bank upon which you can always 
draw for a handsome support, and should you 
be so fortunate as to have wealth, it will be to 
you a never-failing fountain of rational enjoy- 
ment, and enable you to look upon the frippe- 
ries of fashion with that contempt which they 
deserve. Continue then, my child, as you 
have heretofore done, to devote yourself to 
your studies, and pay as little regard to the ill- 
natured and unkind remarks of your school- 
mates as youcan. Remember that we have 
all to bear our crosses, and we should do so 
without murmuring or repining at our lot. It 
may be the best thing for you that you have 
thus to suffer ; it may teach you humility, and 
cause you to respect the feelings of others, 
should you ever enjoy the sunshine of pros- 
perity. Ido not expect you to disregard en- 
tirely the ridicule of your school-mates, but I 
hope you will strive not to let it affect you—to 
raise yourself above it; and the best way to do 
so is to think of other and more important 
things.” 

“I will try to do so, mother; I know it is 
foolish to be affected by it, and I will not be, 
any more.” 

Since this conversation took place, nearly 
seven years have rolled around: and what 


changes in the condition of individuals and 
families have they not made,—what lessons of 
morality have they not taught! Thousands 
who then rolled in wealth, real or fancied; 
who lived in a style of splendor better befit- 
ting princes than plain republican citizens ; 
who gave expensive parties, sported carriages 
and blooded bays, and dashed away for some 
weeks every season at Saratoga, the Falls, or 
Virginia Springs; or, perhaps, scattered their 
money, as though it was dross, over the conti- 
nent of Europe, are now gone like the leafy 
honors of the forest before the driving blast of 
winter. The places that knew them in the 
fashionable circles of our cities, shall know 
them no more forever. And when some old 
fashionable acquaintance condescends to ask 
where they are, «‘ Echo answers where ?” 

Emily, who was then in her thirteenth year, 
is now ahappy wife and mother. With wealth 
enough to command all the rational enjoy- 
ments of society ; with a cultivated mind and 
an amiable disposition ; and above all, having 
been taught in the school of adversity, lessons 
of humility, she is the pride of her husband, 
the mild but admired star of her circle of ac- 
quaintance, and the object of love to the poor. 
With some of her school-mates she has ex- 
changed positions; but she remembers not 
their jibes at her dress. She only remembers 
that they have been unfortunate, and are there- 
fore entitled to her sympathy ; and though her 
house and furniture are better than they can 
now afford, she does not consider that circum- 
stance any reason why she should drop their 
acquaintance and pass them in the street as 
though they were strangers. It may be pre- 
sumed that both sometimes think of their 
school-days; but to which the recollection 
gives the greatest pleasure, we leave our young 
readers to decide, hoping they will follow the 
example of the one whose conduct they most 
approve. 
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THE TEMPTATION IN THE WILDERNESS. 


BY BERNARD BARTON, ESQ. 


Nor in the noise, the tumult, and the crowd, 
Did the arch-tempter spread his snares for THEE : 
There he might hope to catch the vain, the proud, 
The selfish ;—all who bend the willing knee 
To pageants which the world hath deified, 
Seeking from such their pleasure and their pride. 


But THov, who, even in thy tarriance here, 
Didst bear about thee tokens of the high 

And holy influence of thy primal sphere, 
Stamping thy manhood with Divinity ! 

Who, 1n the world, wert still not or it—thou, 

He could not hope, unto its spells wouldst bow. 


Therefore he sought and found thee in the gloom 
Of the vast wilderness, perchance employed 
In meditating on man’s hapless doom ; 
Who but for sin had still in peace enjoyed 
The bliss of Eden, ere the serpent’s thrall 
Had wrought our earliest parents’ fatal fall. 


But vain the tempter’s power and art. Though spent 
With long, lone fasting in that desert drear, 
Thou, in thy Deity omnipotent, 
As man—from human crimes and follies clear, 
Wert still temptation-proof, from frailty free : 
He left—and angels ministered to thee! 


Oh! then, as Eden, when by sin defiled, 
Was paradise no more, THY PRESENCE made 
A brief Elysium in the desert wild, 
And more than sunshine pierced its matted shade ; 
Its darkest depths by heavenly hosts were trod, 
And the rude wilderness confessed its Gop! 


From L’Union Catholique. 


FORM OF GOVERNMENT IN THE PAPAL STATES. 


BY ALBERT DU BOYS. 


VHE actual government of the papal states) measure, confided to committees, which form, 
is not absolute, either in its formation or( as it were, so many separate councils of state, 

in its mode of exercise. Its formation is by the) and act executively or judicially in those mat- 
elective process: its exercise is, in a great(ters which belong to their respective depart- 
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ments. Many of these committees were es- 
tablished by Sixtus V., a pope who, notwith- 
standing the haughty and stern character which 
most historians have attributed to him, was 
desirous of being surrounded by auxiliaries 
who possessed, at least, the authority of coun- 
sellors. Governments purely despotic have 
not this feature. The power of these com- 
mittees, or congregations, could not fail to ex- 
tend itself, or to become more circumscribed, 
in proportion to the degree of tolerance that 
characterized the sovereign. Their multiplied 
arrangements must necessarily have imparted 
to the machinery of government a slowness of 
movement which is unknown in countries that 
are ruled by individual and absolute will. 

At Rome the supreme power is vested in the 
pope, who is assisted by the cardinals, distri- 
buted among the special committees, or as- 
sembled in consistory, that is, in general meet- 
ing, for the consideration of very important 
matters regarding the Roman states, or the 
Christian world. His two principal ministers 
are the cardinal secretary of state and the car- 
dinal camerlengo of the holy church. The 
former is the representative of the sovereign in 
his relations both with foreign courts and with 
his subjects. Negotiations are conducted by 
him, and he treats with the ambassadors of 
other governments. The functions also of 
secretary of war devolve upon him; in fine, 
his department embraces all those branches of 
the home government which have reference to 
public order, the police, and the preservation 
of health. 

The cardinal camerlengo ranks as the high- 
est dignitary of state after the sovereign pon- 
tiff; not that he enjoys a greater power than 
the secretary of state, but his office is perma- 
nent, and he becomes head of the government 
during the interval between the death of the 
pope and the meeting of the conclave.* He 
is president of the apostolic chamber, and in 
this capacity he has the supervision cf all mat- 
ters of :purveyance, navigation, the mint, and 
the public roads. The affairs of the treasury 


* During the session of the conclave, the affairs 
of the nation are governed by the cardinals alter- 
nately, under the name of capi D’oRDINE. Three 
hold the reins of government one day, and the 
pext, three others succeed them. 


and those relating to manufactures come also 
under his jurisdiction. The cardinal secretary 
of state and the cardinal camerlengo act in im- 
mediate conjunction with the sovereign pontiff. 

The apostolic chamber, to which I have al- 
luded, is one of the most important congrega- 
tions of the papal government. We may con- 
sider it both as an administrative and judicial 
tribunal. It consists of twelve prelates, called 
clerks of the chamber, of the treasurer gene- 
ral, the auditor general, and some other officers 
of an inferior rank, has the decision of all ques- 
tions that may arise between the state and those 
who are accountable to it; and watches over 
the interests of the exchequer. The members 
of this body divide among themselves the va- 
rious departments of the administration ; they 
superintend the prefectures or deputations that 
have the management of affairs, and which 
consist of prelates, though more frequently of 
persons selected from the Roman nobility. 
These prefectures unite the judicial power of 
civil and criminal courts with an administra- 
tive authority. 

The principal secondary branches of the ad- 
ministration are : 

1. That of the annona, which has the superin- 
tendence of supplies and inspection of bakers, 
public granaries, &c. It consists of a clerk of 
the chamber, as president, an assessor, and four 
lay deputies; but of late years it has lost most 
of its importance since the abolition of the re- 
straints upon commerce. 

2. That della grascia has the charge of all 
supplies except grain, and for the reason just 
assigned, has a very limited authority : 

3. The Presidenza delle ripe and acque in- 
terne, which is charged with the regulation of 
the police along the banks of the Tiber, the 
provision of fuel, the inspection of the forests 
that bound this river to the distance of twelve 
miles, and the care of the aqueducts in the city 
of Rome : 

4. The Presidenza delle strade, whose pro- 
vince is to keep in order the roads, and the 
streets of Rome, and to levy the taxes by which 
these expenses are defrayed. Four laymen 
are attached to it, who are called maestri dé 
strade : 

Lastly, the government of the prisons, the 


) superintendence of the archives, which com- 
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prises the inspection of the acts of notaries and 
of the record of mortgages.. The charge of 
agricultural matters, and of the mint, is con- 
fided to deputations, each of which has for 
its presiding officer a clerk of the apostolic 
chamber. 

From this body springs the authority of the 
treasurer general, who has the immediate 
supervision of the finances. This officer is 
commonly a prelate of the first rank, whose 
authority comprehends the imposition and levy 
of taxes, the administration of the public pro- 
perty, and of all establishments that are sup- 
ported by the state. He is under the jurisdic- 
tion, rather honorary than real, of the cardinal 
camerlengo. The office of treasurer general 
was conferred some years ago upon a prelate 
of great merit, Mgr. Tosti, who after his ele- 
vation to the cardinalship, and to a station 
among the princes of the church, has still con- 
tinued to preside over the exchequer. It would 
seem that the fiscal department is now, more 
than ever, practically independent of the 
camerlengo. The treasurer general has, also, 
under his superintendence the sea-ports, the 
Pontin marshes, the prisons, the Monte di 
pieta, the charitable institutions, and a part of 
the roads. He acts conjointly with the sove- 
reign, and possesses, together with the secre- 
tary of state, a vast influence upon the general 
course of the administration. 

Another congregation, less important than 
that of the apostolic chamber, is known under 
the name of the Sagra consulta, and is placed 
under the jurisdiction of the secretary of state. 
The sagra consulta, considered in respect to 
its administrative acts, is charged with the 
maintenance of order throughout the papal 
dominions, the city of Rome, and its district, 
excepted. The military police are subject to 
its authority. It provides for the expenses 
and regulates the police of the prisons, and 
watches over the interior administration of the 
towns. In fine, this body, in cases of disturb- 
ance, but more particularly in those of conta- 
gious diseases, adopts such measures as are 
necessary for the preservation of public order 
and safety. 

The secretary of state presides over another 
congregation, which consists of a prelate with 
the title of assessor, and of several veteran sol- 


’ 


diers, and conducts the department of war. 
Under the authority of the same functionary 
is the governor of Rome, who is a prelate of 
the first rank, and is charged with the police 
regulations of the capital. This magistrate, 
who has relations also with the cardinal cam- 
erlengo, is permitted to act in immediate con- 
junction with the pope. The authority of the 
governor is very extensive, and is much feared 
by the people. He is president of a tribunal 
which can impose the heaviest penalties, with- 
out being restricted to the observance of a 
solemn form, except in cases of condemnation 
to capital punishment. . He possesses an un- 
limited administrative power, and is authorized 
to employ such discretionary measures as he 
may deem necessary for the welfare of the city 
and of the district under his jurisdiction. The 
office of governor is, for him who has held it, 
a passport to the dignity of cardinal. 

In addition to the governmental agents just 
enumerated, but independent of them, three 
important congregations have been established. 
The first is that Del Governo, which consists 
of several cardinals, one of whom is prefect, 
and a great number of ponenti or referendaries. 
This body looks to the economical administra- 
tion of the towns, and has moreover confided 
to it the remarkable charge of protecting the 
rights of the boroughs against the invasions of 
the general government. This singular patron- 
age which it exercises is a kind of reminis- 
cence of the ancient tribunal. 


The second congregation, independent of - 


the ministry, is the Economica, which consists 
of the cardinal camerlengo as president—se- 
veral of the other cardinals, the governor of 
Rome, the treasurer, and a secretary who is a 
prelate of the apostolical chamber. The pro- 
vince of this committee is to superintend the 
management of the state finances, to examine 
all questions relating to the imposition and 
levy of taxes, and to revise the budget in 
tabella de prevenzione, &c. 

A third congregation, known by the name 
of Acque, and composed of several cardinals 
and a prelate who is secretary, is charged with 
the regulation of matters regarding the waters 
and aqueducts that are without the limits of the 
Roman capital, and also with the administra- 
tion of the taxes that are levied upon these 
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waters. It has also the superintendence of 
the roads not situated in the Agro Romano. 

Having enumerated the sources of the ad- 
ministrative movement, we shall now briefly 
explain the manner in which it communicates 
itself to the different parts of the state. Bya 
statute passed on the 6th of July, 1816, the 
papal dominions are divided into twenty pro- 
vinces called legations and delegations, not in- 
cluding the commissariship of Loretto. The 
most important, that is, the legations, are gov- 
erned by cardinals who correspond with the 
secretary of state. The affairs of the others 
are managed by delegates of the sagra con- 
sulia, who take the advice of committees 
appointed by the pope for five years, and com- 
posed of four laymen. The delegations are 
divided into districts, each of which has a head 
or governor, selected from among the prelates, 
and sometimes among the members of the 
bar. 

As to the towns, the same organization does 
not exist in them as at Rome. In this city the 
ancient senate is supposed to be represented 
by one magistrate, who is styled senator, and 
is generally one of the principal lords of the 
country. He is assisted by three members of 
the Roman nobility, who hold their office for 
six months, under the name of conservators. 
The functions of the senator are very limited, 
being reduced to a certain inspection of the 
markets, and a very circumscribed jurisdiction 
in criminal and civil cases. He presides at 
all public celebrations aud ceremonies, and 
gives the signal on the race-course. There 
existed formerly in each quarter of the city a 
chief constable called caporione, and the union 
of the caporioni formed an inferior body of po- 
lice. But, for some years, their real authority 
has heen exercised by a local president, assisted 
by a vice president and some other officers. The 
president is elected among the most distin- 
guished proprietors of the district that is placed 
under his vigilance. 


According to the ancient laws of the Roman 
states, the provincial towns enjoy a real mu- 
nicipal government. A council consisting of 
forty-eight members in the chief cities, of 
thirty-six in places of minor extent, of twenty- 
four in the boroughs, and of eighteen in villages 
of less than a thousand inhabitants, deliberates 
upon all public matters, determines the re- 
ceipts and expenditures, and has cognizance 
of the accounts. The members of these coun- 
cils are named originally by the sovereign, and 
vacancies are filled by the councils themselves 
from every class of society. A magistracy con- 
sisting at present of a gonfalonier and six elders, 
all named by the delegate from a list of candi- 
dates presented by the council, administers the 
judicial affairs of the town, under the supervi- 
sion of the governor, and the patronage of the 
buon governo. The gonfaloniers correspond 
with the governors and delegates, and their 
functions, though performed gratuitously, ob- 
tain for them certain immunities. 

Thus in the Roman dominions, there are 
municipal institutions which make an equal 
distribution of political liberty, and extend it 
to the smailest divisions of the state ; a form of 
government, which, however disdainfully look- 
ed upon by some writers, undoubtedly possess- 
es many advantages. It might be said per- 
haps that it is objectionable on account of the 
tardiness which it causes in the decisions of 
public questions, but the delay, after all, is 
not equal to that which is witnessed under re- 
presentative governments. Moreover, in the 
inferior administration of affairs, the arrange- 
ments at Rome are such as to effect a speedy 
transaction of business, while local rights are 
not sacrificed to the necessity of expediting 
public matters. 

This first outline of the papal government, 
though very unlike the satirical sketch that 
Mr. Beyle has given of it in his works, is not 
on that account, we presume, less faithful in 


( the delineation. 
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From the Annales de Philos. Chretienne. 


CELTIC TRADITIONS OF WESTERN EUROPE. 
No. 2. 


ANCIENT RELIGION OF IRELAND. DRUIDISM. CABIRISM. 


RELAND having been peopled, as we have 

shown, by a race compounded of Celts 
and Phenicians, it is easy to account for the 
varied nature and the occasionally opposite 
characters of its primitive worship. 

« The religion the Celts brought with them 
to this island, was the same, we may take for 
granted, with that which their kindred tribes 
introduced into Spain, Britain and Gaul. 
That corruption of the primitive modes of 
adoration into which the Canaanites early 
lapsed, by converting into idols the rude stones 
and pillars set up by their fathers but as sa- 
cred memorials, and transferring to inanimate 
symbols of the Deity the veneration due only 
to himself, this most ancient superstition of 
which the annals of human faith bear record, 
is still traceable in the old traditions and mon- 
uments of Ireland. The sacred grove and 
well, the circle of erect stones surrounding 
either the altar or the judgment-seat, the un- 
hewn pillars, adored, as symbols of the sun, 
by the Phenicians,—the sacred heaps or Car- 
nes, dedicated to the same primitive worship, 
the tomb-altars called Cromlech, supposed to 
have been places as well of sepulture as of 
sacrifice, and lastly those horrible rites in 
which children were the burnt-offerings, which 
the Jewish idolaters perpetrated in a place 
called from thence the Valley of shrieking,* 
while in Ireland the scene of these frightful 
immolations bore the name of Magh-Sleacth,t 
or the place of slaughter; of all these known 
and acknowledged features of the ancient 
Celtic worship, of that superstition which 
spread wherever the first races of men dis- 
persed themselves, there remain to this day 
undoubted traces and testimonies, not only in 
the traditions and records of Ireland, but in 


* Jeremiah, vii. 31,32 

+ Magh-Sleacth, so called from an idol of the 
Irish named Crom-Cruach, a stone capped with 
gold, about which stood twelve other rough 
stones. 


those speaking monuments of antiquity which 
are still scattered over her hills and plains. 

«Combined with this old and primitive sys- 
tem of idolatry is to be found also a number of 
rites and usages, belonging evidently to much 
later and less simple modes of worship. There 
may be traced indeed in the religious remains 
of the Irish, the marks of three distinct stages 
of superstition, namely, that first rude ritual 
which their Celtic progenitors brought with 
them from the east; next the introduction of 
images somewhat approaching the human 
shape ; and thirdly, those monuments of a more 
refined system of fire-worship which still em- 
bellish this country. While some of their rites 
and names of deities are traceable directly to the 
Phenicians, there are other religious customs 
which seem to have been derived, through the 
means of this people, from Persia.* The mixed 
nature indeed of the creed of the ancient Irish, 
seems to be intimated in their mode of designat- 
ing their own priesthood, to whom they applied 
as well the Persian as the Celtic denominations ; 
calling them indifferently either Magi or Druids. 
Thus, those Magi deseribed in the lives of St. 
Patrick, as warning the king against the con- 
sequences of the new faith, are in the ancient 
hymn of Fiech, on the same subject, denomi- 
nated Druids.”’f 

But the name of sacred isle, by which Ire- 
land was known in all antiquity, and which 
stamps upon it a highly religious character, 
furnishes the most conclusive evidence, that a 
portion of its early worship was brought from 
the East. «That there existed an island de- 
voted to religious rites in these regions, has 
been intimated by almost all the Greek writers 
who have treated of them ; and the position, in 
every instance assigned to it, answers perfectly 
to that of Ireland. By Plutarch it is stated,{ 
that an envoy despatched by the Emperor 


* Borlase, b. 2. ch. 23. 
+ Hist. of Ireland, p. 25,26. $In Numa. 
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Claudius to explore the British isles, found on 
an island, in the neighborhood of Britain, an 
order of Magi accounted holy by the people ; 


eee 


rites were dedicated to the deities who pre- 
sided over navigation ;* and it was usual: for 
mariners to stop at this island on their way to 


and in another work of the same writer,* ) distant seas, and offer up a prayer at its shrines 
some fabulous wonders are related of an island | oe propitious winds and skies. From the 


lying to the west of Britain, the inhabitants of 
which were a holy race, while at the same 
time, a connexion between them and Carthage 
is indistinctly intimated. Diodorus Siculus 
also gives an account, on the authority of some 
ancient writers, of an island situated, as he 
says, over against Gaul; and which, from its 
position and size, the rites of sun-worship 
practised by its people, their round temple, 
their study of the heavens, and the skill of 
their musicians on the harp, might sufficiently 
warrant the assumption that Ireland was the 
island so characterized, did not the too fanci- 
ful coloring of the whole description rather 
disqualify it for the purposes of sober testi- 
mony, and incline us to rank this Hyperborean 
island of the historian along with his isle of 
Pancheea, and other such fabulous marvels. 
At the same time, nothing is more probable 
than that the vague, glimmering knowledge 
which the Greeks caught up occasionally from 
Phenician merchants, respecting the sun-wor- 
ship and science of the sacred island Ierne, 
should have furnished the writers referred to 
by Diodorus with the ground work of their 
fanciful tale. The size attributed to the island, 
which is described as not less than Sicily, is 
among the many coincidences with Ireland not 
the least striking ; and with respect to its posi- 
tion and name, we find, that so late as the time 
of the poet Claudian, the Scoti or Irish were 
represented as in the immediate neighborhood 
of the Hyperborean seas. 

‘But the fragment of antiquity the most 
valuable for the light it throws upon this point, 
is that extracted from an ancient geographer, 
by Strabo, in which we are told of an island 
near Britain, where sacrifices were offered to 
Ceres and Proserpine, in the same manner as 
at Samothrace.t From time immemorial, the 
small isle of Samothrace, in the A2gean, was 
a favorite seat of idolatrous worship and re- 
sort; and on its shores the Cabiric mysteries 
had been established by the Phenicians. These 


+ Lib. iv. ‘ 


* De Fac. in orb. Lune. 


words of the geographer quoted by Strabo, 
combined with all the other evidence adduced, 
it may be inferred that Ireland had become the 
Samothrace, as it were, of the western seas; 
that thither the ancient Cabiric Gods had been 
wafted by the early colonizers of that region ;t 
and that, as the mariner used on his departure 
from the Mediterranean, to breathe a prayer in 
the sacred island of the east, so in the seas 
beyond the pillars he found another sacred 
island, where to the same tutelary deities of 
the deep his vows and thanks were offered on 
his safe arrival.” 

Worship of the sun and moon.—* The great 
object of Phenician adoration, the sun, was, 
under the same name of Baal or Bel, the chief 
deity of the Irish. From the very title of 
Beel-Samen, or Lord of heaven, by which the 
Phenicians, with out-stretched hands, invoked — 
their god, was preserved in the pagan worship 
of Ireland; and the festival of samhin or 
heaven, the great Cabiric divinity, (honored 
under the same name at Samothrace,) marked 
one of the four divisions of the Irish year. 
That the worship of the sun formed a part of 
the pagan system which St. Patrick found es- 
tablished on his arrival, appears froin the fol- 
lowing passage of his Confession. ‘That sun 
which we behold rises daily, at the command 
of God, for our use. Yet will it never reign, 
nor will its splendor endure ; and all those who 
adore it, will descend wretchedly into punish- 
ment. But we believe and adore the true sun, 
Christ.’ Even to our own days the names of 
places, those significant memorials by which 
a whole history is sometimes conveyed in a 
single word, retain vestiges of the ancient 
superstition of the Jand; and such names as 
Knoc-greine and Tuam-greine, hills of the sun, 
still point out the high places and cairns, where 
ages since, the solar rites were solemnized. 
It will be found, in general, that names formed 


*See Dupuis, Orig. de tous les Cultes, and 
Keating, p. 87. 

+ That the Atlantian or Cabiric superstition 
prevailed in Ireland, there cannot be a doubt. 
Faber on Cabiric mysteries, vol. 2. 
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from the word grian, which still in the Irish 
as in the old Celtic language, signifies the 
sun, and from which evidently the epithet 
Gryneus, applied to Apollo, was derived, 
marked such places as were once devoted to 
the solar worship. Thus Cairne-Grainey or 
the sun’s heap, Granny’s bed, corrupted from 
Grian-beacht, the sun’s circle,&c. From the 
same associations, a point of land in the neigh- 
borhood of Wexford is called Grenor, or the 
place of the sun’s fire ; and the ancient town of 
Granard, where there existed in the fifth cen- 
tury a sacred well of the Druids, and where 
also St. Patrick is said to have overturned an 
altar of the sun, and erected a church in its 
place, was so named from being a site of the 
ancient Irish worship. On like grounds, the 
appellation of Grange is supposed to have been 
given to that curious cavern near Drogheda, 
which from the manner of its construction, as 
well as from the pyramidal obelisk found in its 
recesses, is thought to have been consecrated, 
like the caves of the Mithraic worship, to the 
sun.* Among various other monuments of 
solar worship through Ireland, may be noticed 
the remains of a cromlech or tomb-altar near 
Cloyne, which bore originally the name of 
Carig-Croith or the sun’s rock. 

‘«* Wherever the sun has been made an object 
of adoration, the moon has naturally shared in 
the worship; and accordingly, in Ireland this 
luminary was adored under the sacred name 
of Re. While some of their mountains too, 
appear to have been dedicated to the sun, we 
meet with Slieve-Mis in the county of Antrim, 
signifying mountains of themoon. Those golden 
ornaments in the shape of a crescent, which 
have been found frequently in the Irish bogs, 
are supposed to have been connected with this 
funar worship, and to have been borne by the 
Druids in those religious ceremonies which 
took place on the first quarter of the moon’s 
age.” 

Worship of fire, water, §c.—'The worship 
of fire, once common to all the religions of the 
world, constituted also a part of the old Irish 
superstitions ; and the inextinguishable fire of 
St. Bridget was but a transfer, to Christian 


long ages with the religious feelings of the 
people. Annually, at the time of the vernal 
equinox, the great festival of La Baal-tinne or 
the day of the Baal-fire, was celebrated ;* and 
through every district of Ireland it was strictly 
ordered that, on that night, all fires should be 
extinguished ; nor were any, under pain of 
death, to be again lighted, till the pile of sac- 
rifices in the palace of Tara was kindled. 
Among the Persians the same ceremony, 
according to Hyde, still prevails; after their 
festival of the 24th of April, their domestic 
fires are every where extinguished, nor would 
any good believer rekindle them but by a taper 
lighted at the dwelling of the priest. A similar 
relic of oriental paganism exists also in Jeru- 
salem, where annually, at the time of Easter, 
a sacred fire is supposed to descend into the 
holy sepulchre, and of the tapers lighted at its 
flame, a considerable traffic is made by the 
priests.t{ To this day the custom of making 
bonfires on the first night of May prevails 
throughout Ireland ; the change of the period 
of the festival from the vernal equinox to the 
commencement of May having been made 
soon after the introduction of Christianity, in 
order to guard against its interference with the 
holy season of lent. 

‘«< With the worship of fire that of water was 
usually joined by the Gentiles; and we find, 
in like manner, particular fountains and wells 
were held sacred among the Irish. Even that 
heresy, or at least variety of opinion which is 
known to have prevailed among the easterns 
on this subject, existed also in Ireland; as we 
are told, in the tripartite life of St. Patrick, of 
a certain Magus or Druid who regarded water 
alone as an object of reverence, considering 
fire to be an evil genius. Hence, by his own 
wish, it is added, he was buried under a stone 
in a certain well in Mayo, which had been 
long venerated by the people under the name 
of the king of the waters. In another history 
of St. Patrick it is mentioned, as the motive 
of this holy man for visiting Slane, that he had 
heard of a fountain there which the Magi 


* To this day the annual rent which the far- 
mers pay to their landlords in the month of May, 


shrines and votaries, of arite connected through ( is called by them Cios-na-Baaltinne, or the rent 


* Faber on Cabiric mysteries. 
Vou. 1.—No. 2. 


of Baal’s fire. 
+ Mr. Moore here alludes to the imposture 
practised by the Greek schismatic priests. 
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honored, and made offerings to it as a god. 
Even in our own times the Irish are described 
by one well versed in their antiquities, as 
being in the habit of visiting fountains or 
wells, more particularly sueh as are in the 
neighborhood of old blasted oak or an up- 
right unhewn stone, and hanging rags upon the 
branches of the trees. When asked their rea- 
son for this practice, the answer of the oldest 
among them is generally, we are told, to the 


of places, full as many and striking vestiges 
of the worship of trees as of that of the sun. 
Thongh at present so scantily clothed with 
wood, one of the earliest vernacular names of 
this country, Fiodha Inis or the woody island, 
proves that the materials for tree worship were 
not in former ages wanting on her shores. 
The name of the Vodii, an ancient tribe inhabit- 
ing the southern coast of the county of Cork, 
signifies dwellers in a woody country, and 


effect that their ancestors did the same, and / Youghall, formerly Ochill, is said to have 
that it was designed as a preventive against | been similarly derived. It appears that in 


the sorceries of the Druids. There is scarcely 
a people throughout the east, among whom 
this primitive practice of hanging pieces torn 
from their garments upon the branches of par- 
ticular trees, has not been found to prevail. 
The wild olive of Africa* and the sacred tree 
of the Hindus, bear usually strung upon them 
this simple sort of offering, and more than one 
observant traveller in the East has been 
reminded, by this singular custom, of Ire- 
Jand.t 

«The veneration of particular groves and 
trees was another of those natural abuses of 
worship into which a great mass of mankind 
in the first ages lapsed ; and, as happens in 
all such corruptions of religion, a practice 
innocent and even holy in its origin, soon 
degenerated into a system of the darkest su- 
perstition. It was in a grove planted by 
himself that Abraham ‘called on the everlast- 
ing God,’ and Gideon’s offering under the oak 
was approved by the same heavenly voice, 
which yet doomed the groves of Baal that 
stood in the neighborhood to destruction.t{ 
In the reign of Ahab, the period when idol- 
atry was in its most flourishing state, we 
find that, besides the priests of Baal, or the 
sun, there existed also a distinct order of 
priesthood, who from the peculiar worship 
they presided over, were called prophets of 
the groves.§ In the religious system of the 
Celts is found a combination of both those 
forms of superstition, and there exist in Ire- 
land to this day in the old traditions and names 


* The Argali. See Keating’s Travels, and vol. 
2 of Sir W. Ousley’s interesting travels through 
Persia. 

+ History of Ireland by Moore, page 28. 

t Gen. xxi. 33; Judges yi. 23. 

§ 1 Kings xviii. 19. 


general the old names of places, whether hills 
or plains, are found to be words implying 
forests, groves or trees. The poet Spencer 
has commemorated the Ireland of his day as 
abounding in shade and foliage, and we col- 
lect from Stanihurst that the natives had been 
aceused of living savagely in the dark depths 
of their forests. It is indeed alleged by com- 
petent authority, to have been made evident 
from an examination of the soil, that at no 
very remote period the country must have 
been abundantly wooded.* 

The oak, the statue of the Celtic Jove, was 
here, as in all other countries, selected for pe- 
culiar consecration ; and the Plain of oaks, the 
Tree of the Field of adoration under which the 
Daleassian chiefs were inaugurated, and the 
sacred oak of Kildare show how early and 
long this particular branch of the primitive 
worship prevailed. 

Human sacrifices.— Crom-cruach, the Moloch 
of the Irish.—« It is but too certain that the 
sacrifice of human victims formed a part of 
the pagan worship in Ireland, as it did in every 
country where the solar god Baal was adored. 
On the eve of the feast of Samhin, all those 
whom, in the month of March preceding, the 
Druids had condemned to death from their 
tribunal on mount Usneach, were in pursu- 
ance of this solemn sentence burned between 
two fires. In general, however, as regarded 
both human creatures and brutes, the ceremony 
of passing them between two fires appears to 
have been intended, not to affect life, but 
merely as a mode of periodical purification.t 
Thus in an old account of the Irish rites it 


* Arthur Young’s Tour in Ireland. 
+ Magh- Adhair. t Dupuis, tom. 3, p. 740. 
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is said: ‘The Druids lighted up two blaz- 
ing fires, and having performed incantations 
over them, compelled the herds of cattle to 
pass through them, according to a yearly cus- 
tom.’ But it cannot be denied, that to a late 
period some of the most horrible features of 
the old Canaanite superstition continued to 
darken and disgrace the annals of the Irish ; 
for, like the Israelite idolaters, not only did 
they ‘burn incense in the high places, and on 
the hills, and under every green tree,’ but also 
the denounced crime of Manasseh and Ahaz, 
in ‘causing their children to pass through 
the fire,’ was but too faithfully acted over in 
pagan Ireland. A plain situated in the dis- 
trict at present called the county of Leitrim, 
to which they gave the name of Magh-Sleacth, 
or field of slaughter, was the great scene, as 
has already been stated, of these horrors of 


MISCELLANY 


( 
Income of the clergy.— The cost of the | 
Established Churches of England and Ire- ( 
land is, according to Mr. Coventry’s Treatise on ‘ 
the Revenue of the raw Established Church, } 
£8,850,000 a year, and their followers number 
6,400,000 persons. The Dissenters in Eng- 
land and Ireland number 17,600,000 people, 
who pay their religious instructors £1,024,- 
000 per annum. The whole Christian world 
(England, Scotland, and Ireland excepted), 
which contains 188,728,000 people, pay to 
their clergy altogether but £8,852,000 a year; 
so that the clergy of all descriptions in Great 
Britain and Ireland, with a population of about 
25,000,000 are actually paid more than that of 
the whole Christian world besides, by the sum ( 
of £1,980,000 per annum! The revenues of | 
the English bishops are variously stated, but 
the following list will be found pretty accu- 
rate, though we are aware it has been denied, 
with, however, very litile truth; for when we 


CURIOSITIES OF THE CHURCH ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN GREAT BRITAIN.* 


* From « pamphlet published by a Protestant ( 
operative of Bath, England. ‘ 


primeval superstition ; for there on the night 
of Samhin, the same dreadful tribute which 
the Carthagenians are known to have paid to 
Saturn, in sacrificing to him their first-born 
children, was by the Irish offered up to their 
chief idol Crom-Cruach.* This frightful image 
whose head was of gold, stood surrounded by 
twelve lesser idols representing, it is most 
probable, the signs of the zodiac, the connexion 
of sun-worship with astronomy having been, 
in all countries, a natural consequence of that 
creed.” 


* This image was destroyed by St. Patrick. 
‘In commemoration,” says O’Flagherty, ‘‘ of 
this memorable annihilation of idolatry, I believe 
the last sunday in summer is by a solemn custom 
dedicated throughout Ireland, andcommonly call- 
ed Domnach Cromcruach, that is, the sunday of 
the black crom ; I suppose on account of the hor- 
rid and deformed appearance of this diabolical 
spectre.”’— Ogygia, part 3, ch. 22. 


AND NEWS. 


recollect that many of these cormorant digni- 
taries have died worth (in real and personal 
property) from a quarter tu three quarters of a 
million, the statement cannot be far beyond 
the mark. 


Livings 
Archbishop of Canterbury, £41,100 176 
Archbishop of York, 26,000 80 
Bishop of Durham, 61,000 80 
Bishop of London, 30,000 95 
Bishop of Litchfield and Co- 
ventry and dean of Durham, 12,600 48 
Bishop of St. Asaph, 2,000 99 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, 7,330 = 27 
Bishop of Chester, 4,700 30 
Bishop of Chichester, also rec- 
tor of St. Giles’, 6,770 36 
Bishop of Ely, 21,340 180 
Bishop of Lincoln and dean of 
St. Paul’s, 15,530 36 
Bishop of Norwich, 8,370 40 
Bishop of Oxford, 3,500 I1 
Canon of Wells and prebenda- 
ry of Durham, together, 5,400 16 
Bishop of Salisbury and chan- 
cellor of order of the garter! 14,420 40 
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Livin, 
Bishop of Carlisle, £5,300 34 


Bishop of Worcester and rector 


of Hartlebury, 9,600 20 
Bishop of Winchester, 28,730 ‘70 
Bishop of Hereford, 7,680 35 
Bishop of Exeter, 6,500 48 
Bishop of St. David’s, prebend 

of Durham, 6,260 100 
Bishop of Bangor, 1,310 80 


Bishop of Bristol, rector of Ber- 
wick, master of Trinity col- 


lege, Cambridge, 4,470 14 
Bishop of Rochester, 5,400 21 
Bishop of Peterborough, 4,140 13 
Bishop of Gloucester, 3,200 25 
Bishop of Landaff (the poorest 

see in the hierarchy), 1,540 16 


Bishop of Sodor and Man (no 

return of the revenue). 

In addition to the above, there are sixty-two 
archdeaconries, the values of which vary in 
amount, but average £800 a yeareach. And 
in addition to these enormous incomes, £ 100,- 
000 have been annually voted by Parliament 
towards the support of the poor clergy of this 
rich church. Many of the deaneries, as those 
of Westminster, Windsor, St. Paul’s, Salisbu- 
ry, Lincoln, Exeter, and Wells, produce in- 
comes varying from £1,500 to £12,000 a 
year. 

The population of Ireland is 9,879,715, of 
whom 7,965,396 are Roman Catholics, and 
1,916,317 belong to different Protestant sects. 
There are of the Established Church, 4 arch- 
bishops, 18 bishops, 300 dignitaries, and about 
1,200 parochial incumbents. The incomes of 
the bishops vary from 3,300 to 12,500 pounds 
per annum. 

Disposal of ecclesiastical property—Some 
time back, seventy-nine livings were an- 
nounced for sale in a London paper, all in one 
advertisement ; some of them very unique, as 
the following : 

‘* For SALF, THE NEXT PRESENTATION TO 
A RECTORY. The dwelling very superior; 
the glebe excellent; the duty very light; sit- 
uate in a good sporting county—two packs of 
hounds in the neighborhood! Age of the 
present incumbent 79.” 

The sinecure livings in Ireland are numer- 


ONO SO LON AOS O_o, 


following was inserted some time since in a 
London paper : 

«‘ SINECURE LIVING IN IRELAND FOR SALE. 
Value £450 a year. There is no church—no 
duty—and the visitations need not be attended. 
Inquire of ——, No. —, Red Lion square.” 

The manuscript sermons of deceased cler- 
gymen, as it appears from the subjoined adver- 
tisement, are disposed of in the same way : 

“Hoty orpEers. Any gentleman at pre- 
sent in or about taking holy orders, may pur- 
chase from the author’s widow a lot of original 
SERMONS, of a chaste, classic style, on sub- 
jects both doctrinal and practical, and such as 
are enjoined by the forms of our church, and 
of strictly orthodox sentiments, fit either for a — 
town or country audience, having received 
the approbation of both. Apply personally 
or by letter, post-paid, to Mrs. Howell, Ber- 
ner’s street, Oxford street.”,-— The Times. 

Protestantism and Romanism contrasted.—In 
the French Chamber of Deputies, sitting Feb. 
15th, 1832, the vote of 1,365,000 francs to the 
archbishops and bishops of France, was re- 
duced to 880,000 f.: thus saving 480,000 f. 
The archbishop of Paris now receives 25,000 f. 
instead of 50,000 f. or £1,041 sterling, or 5,000 
dollars. ‘Thirteen archbishops receive each, 
15,000 f., or nearly 3,000 dollars. Sixty-six 
bishops receive each 10,000 f., or nearly 2,000 
dollars. Thus the archbishop of Paris, thir- 
teen other archbishops and sixty-six bishops 
in France receive in all £36,652, or less than 
the one archbishop of Canterbury in England. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


From a report which Mr. Villemain, min- 
ister of public instruction in France, addressed 
to Louis Philippe on the Ist of Nov., 1841, 
we gather that in 1840 there were public 
schools in 33,099 municipalities, and that 
4,196 towns had, as yet, no public schools. 
The principal cause of the deficiency in the 
last mentioned places was the want of in- 
structors, an evil that was gradually dimin- 
ishing. Since the year 1833, two thousand 
five hundred additional teachers have been 
annually engaged for the office of public in- 
struction. Of the schools above mentioned, 
28,018 are Catholic, 677 are Protestant, 31 for 


ous, and are frequently offered for sale. The (Jews, and 2,059 are of a mixed character. 
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‘The total number of persons employed in the } ments furnish no index for discriminating the 
primary schools, is 62,859; of whom 38,368 ? calculations in which the former measure was 
are laymen, 2,136 are members of male reli- used, from those in which the latter was 
gious communities ; 11,984 are lay tutoresses, ) adopted. Butif we take a middle term be- 
and 10,371 are instructresses belonging to | tween the two, the amount of cultivated land 
religious houses. in China in 1812, would be 349,186 square 

The minister observes that, however im-( miles, which is about one third of the surface 
portant may be the improvement that has) of the country, geographically measured. 
been effected in the physical department of | The taxes are estimated at 49,268,211 dol- 
public instruction, it is only of secondary mo- ) lars in silver coin, and 72,045 dollars in cop- 
ment, compared with the religious and moral 
amelioration of the schools; and it is consol- 
ing, amid the general tendency of modern 
society to cultivate only the material and 
physical order of things, to hear it declared by 
a minister of public education, that the voice 
of religion and morality should predominate in 
the schools. Ami. 


per; to which must be added the revenue in 
grain and hay, that cannot be rated lower than 
$12,000,000, which would make the whole 
income of the government exceed $61,000,000. 
This estimate may appear low for a popula- 
tion of 361,000,000 ; but it must be observed 
that, in addition to this regular tax, a multi- 
tude of other imposts are paid to the govern- 
P ment in skins and produce of various kinds, 
OFFICIAL STATISTICS OF CHINA. . ; ; 
and also the duties levied upon foreign mer- 
Mr. Pauthier has recently translated a Chi- ) chandise. To form a correct idea of the re- 
nese work of an official character, which will ( lative amount of the taxes just mentioned, we 
put an end to the controversy that has so long ) should take into consideration likewise the 
existed in reference to the population, extent, ( different means by which a despotic govern- 
and revenue of the celestial empire. The ) ment may palliate the extent of its exactions ; 
question is decided by the Chinese them- we should examine the value of the services 
selves, in the eleventh book of the Great col- \ which the Chinese government renders to the 
lection of administration-acts of the reigning / people for the money paid into the treasury ; 
dynasty, which contains the census of the in- { we should know how the different branches 
habitants, the surveys of the country and the ? of the judicial and administrative departments 
assessment of taxes. This information is par- { are conducted, what protection is extended to 
ticularly interesting at this moment, on ac- 
count of the events that are transpiring in the 
East. The date of the work from which Mr. 
Pauthier has collected it, is posterior to 1812. ( tax in Europe. | 
The population of the 18 provinces, not) The following are the official statements of 
including the eight districts of Pekin, which Mr. Pauthier, and those of Balbi who for 
comprise what is called the city of the Tar- ) some years has been considered an authority 
tars, amounts to 361,693,179. Beyond the ( on this subject: 


the persons and property of individuals, &c. : 
and after all, the estimate we have exhibited 
could be compared only with the real estate 


frontiers there is a population, the census of } Population. Revenue. 
which is taken by the enumeration of chim- Balbi, 170,000,000 =: 196,000,000 
neys or families, and it amounts to 193,823 Pauthier, 361,693,179 61,000,000 
families subject to the Chinese power. — 

The survey of lands comprises only such as FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


are under cultivation, and presents an aggre- 
gate of 7,915,252 kings. There are however 
two measures of this name, one equivalent to 
about six acres and a half, the other contain- 
ing nearly forty-eight acres, and the docu- 


Mapras.—From a letter of Dr. Carew, late 
coadjutor of the vicar apostolic of Madras, to 
the Society for the propagation of the faith, 
we learn that when he arrived in that country 
in 1837, there were only three priests to serve 


* From the Annales de Philos. Chret. the mission, a tract of 36,000 square miles. 
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Now there are fifteen. By the zeal and piety 


smoke-covered mountains ; but thanks to God, 


of a distinguished widow lady, a convent of (I fear them not; my only desire is to finish my 


the Visitation has been established at Madras, 
which has a school for the poor and a female 
orphan asylum attached to it. ‘There is also 
an orphan asylum for boys. From the month 
of April, 1840, to the fall of 1841, sixty-four 
converts were received into the church, one 
half of whom were pagans. Ami. 
Tonc-Kine.—The last number of the An- 
nals of the Propagation of the Faith contains 
a letter from Dr. Retord, vicar apostolic of 
Western Tong-King, in which he relates the 
incidents of his journey to Macao, for the 
purpose of receiving the episcopal consecra- 
tion. The sentiments which it breathes, are 
worthy of those illustrious champions of the 
faith who laid the foundations of religion. It 
concludes with the following lines: « As I 
cannot be consecrated at Macao, there being 
no bishop there at the present time, I will go 
as far as Manilla, that I may immediately pass 
on to my cherished but unfortunate mission. 
To enter upon it now would be exceedingly 
dangerous, and it might easily happen that, 
after having received the mitre, I may receive 
a stroke of the sword which will carry off the 
mitre and my head with it. I have been 
advised to return to France, and have been 
assured that all the expenses of the voyage 
would be defrayed by my friends. My coun- 
try is indeed dear to me, and it would afford 
me much pleasure to see it again; but how 
can I permit the two hundred thousand Christ- 
ians scattered over my district, to perish? 
How can I suffer the flambeau of faith, which 
it has cost others so much toil and fatigue to 
kindle, to be extinguished by my pusillanimi- 
ty? Is the pastor to leave his flock, when the 
roaring lion is gasping to devour it? Does it 
become a soldier to abandon his post, because 
the sword of the enemy is glittering before 
him? No, never; were all the armies of the 
tyrant stationed on the road to prevent my 
entrance into China, I will obey the order 
which tells me to go thither. The walls oi 
my Jerusalem have fallen, and, like another 
Nehemias, I must go to restore them or to 
bury myself under their ruins. Sufferings 
and tribulations await me ; I see them accu- 


apostolic course, and fulfil the ministry which 
the Lord Jesus has confided to me.” 

Care or Goop Hore.—The want of priests 
is very sensibly felt in this colony. The 
vicar apostolic, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Griffiths, is 
assisted by only four clergymen. Two or 
three churches have been commenced ; free 
schools have been opened, and other wants 
supplied, chiefly with the aid of the contribu- 
tions furnished by the association for the pro- 
pagation of the faith. The principal congre- 
gations are at Cape Town, Graham’s Town, 
Fort Beaufort, and Port Elizabeth. 

PROTESTANT BISHOP OF JERUSALEM.— 
«‘ The Rev. Michael Solomon Alexander, bish- 
of England and Ireland in Jerusalem, and 
suite, are expected to embark at Woolwich 
dock-yard on Tuesday next, and sail imme- 
diately after for their destination. The ori- 
ginal intention of the Rev. divine to embark 
at Portsmouth has been altered, in conse- 
quence of the daily expected confinement of 
his lady, who, with her family of six daugh- 
ters, the eldest not above thirteen years of 
age, will have ample accommodation on board 
the steam-frigate Devastation, and avoid the 
fatigue of travelling by railway to Ports- 
mouth.”— Times, Nov. 22. 

The jurisdiction of the new bishop will 
extend over Syria, Chaldea, Egypt and Abys- 
sinnia. ‘It is worthy of note,” says the 
Ami de la Religion, « that at the noment when 
Protestantism is visibly on the decline in Eu- 
rope, it is seeking to establish itself in Asia.” 

EncGianp.—On Sunday last the Rev. Mr. 
Sibthorp, and two other persons, who have 
lately apostatised from the established church, 
were ordained at the Roman Catholic chapel 
at Gracedieu, Leicestershire, by the vicar apos- 
tolic, and the former afterwards preached two 
sermons.—WNotlingham Journal. 

Persia.—A Nestorian Archbishop, irritated 
at the progress made by the French orientalist, 
Eugene Bore, and the Lazarists who travel 
with him in that country, has excited a por- 
tion of the people against the Catholics, and 
some acts of violence have been the conse- 
quence. Inthe absence of a French agent, 


mulating ata distance-like so many dark and ) M. Bore has appealed for support to the Rus- 
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sian consul, and obtained signal reparations. 
The Archbishop has been changed.—L’ Union 
Catholique. 

British Gutana.—The Right Rev. Dr. 
Clancy, in a letter to the editor of the Lon- 
don Tablet, states that he arrived in Deme- 
rara on the 5th of October last, after a pass- 
age of forty-two days from Dublin. The pre- 
sentation nuns have opened two schools in 
the colony, for the education of females of all 
creeds and countries. His excellency Gov- 
ernor Light visited the nuns on their arrival, 








ite, 











after the 20th of next month. They are sold 
by Mr. Jonathan Mullan at the Cathedral.” 
On the 29th of January, feast of St. Fran- 
cis of Sales, founder of the order of the Visita- 
tion, the Most Rev. Archbishop officiated pon- 
tifically in the chapel of the Visitation con- 
vent, at Georgetown, D.C. After the high 
mass he gave the papal benediction. On the 
following day, he presided at the ceremony in 
which two ladies of that institution, Sister 
Mary Sabina Roach of Alexandria, D. C., and 
Sister M. Alice Lindsey of Ireland, made 


and requested to be personally introduced. | their religious profession. 


He welcomed them to the colony, and assured 


February 2d, Feast of the Purification of the 


them that every protection and assistance in ‘ Blessed Virgin Mary, the usual solemn cere- 


his power should be extended to them. Dr. 


Clancy is assisted by eleven priests, one of 


whom was lately ordained. 

New SovtH WAtEs.—When the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Polding, Catholic bishop of Australia, 
landed at Sydney in the year 1835, he had but 
six clergymen, while there are now twenty- 
eight in the colony. The Sisters of Charity, 
who recently founded a house at Paramatta, 
attend the female convicts in the prison, and 





mony took place in the chapel of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore. The Most Rev. Dr. 
Eccleston celebrated high mass pontifically, 
and then delivered an affecting address to the 
clergy present, on the sanctity and dignity of 
the ecclesiastical state, after which they pro- 
ceeded to renew at the foot of the altar their 
clerical engagements, pronouncing in Latin 
those words of the Psalmist: «‘ The Lord is the 
portion of my inheritance and of my cup: it is 


such is the reformation effected that sixty of | thou that wilt restore my inheritance to me.” 


these hitherto reckless creatures communicate 
every week. A second convent of the Sis- 
ters of Charity is being established at Sydney, 
and nine chapels are building in the same dio- 
cess. Dr. Polding says that last year 250 dis- 
senters conformed to the Catholic church. 
[Australasian Chronicle. 





Several of the parochial clergy of the city and 
others from a distance, united in this imposing 
and interesting ceremony. 

February 3d, Sister Mary Regis Conry made 
her religious profession at the convent of the 
Visitation, Baltimore. 

Drocess or Richmonp.—On the feast of 


the circumcision, January Ist, the Rt. Rev. 
( Dr. Whelan held an ordination in the Cathe- 
BORESAG TAS EAE. dral of Richmond, the first ceremony of the 
Arcuprocess or BartrmorE.—The Most ) kind that was ever witnessed in that city. 
Rev. Dr. Eccleston has issued a circular to( On the day mentioned Mr. Hewitt was or- 
the clergy of his diocess, dated J en 20th, ) dained subdeacon, and Mr. Fox promoted to 
from which we take the following extract. ( minor orders after having received the ton- 
«« The regulations of the ensuing Lent will be} sure. The following day Mr. Hewitt was 
the = last year. The use of flesh-meat, promoted to the order of deaconship, and on 
accordingly, will be allowed at any time on ‘ the feast of the Epiphany, he was elevated to 
Sundays, and at one meal on Mondays, Tues- } the priesthood. “The sanctuary of the ca- 
days and Thursdays, with the exception of thedral,” says our correspondent, “is now 
the first four days, and all Holy Week, in- ? fijjed every Sunday with eleven candidates for 
cluding Palm Sunday. A new edition of the ( the ministry, nine of whom are students of 
larger and smaller catechisms prepared for the divinity.” We are requested to state that 
use of this diocess, has been lately published. ( the diocesan seminary has its complement of 
These catechisms will be the only ones al- ) students at present, which will prevent any 
lowed for public instruction in my diocess, ( further admissions for the ensuing twelve 
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months. On Sunday, the 23d January, a new 
Catholic church was dedicated to the worship 
of God at Petersburg. The Right Rev. Dr. 
Whelan officiated, and Rev. James Ryder 


preached on the occasion. 


Boston.—A petition in favor of remunera- 
tion to the convent sufferers, is now in the 
hands of one of our Boston representatives, 
and will probably be presented in the early 
part of next week. The signatures are those 
of our Protestant fellow citizens, whose minds 
are superior to the bigotry of the day, and 
who desire that justice may be done an out- 
raged community of Christians.—Boston Pilot, 


Jan. 23. 

ScHooL QuEestTion.— The following ex- 
tracts from the message of Governor Seward, 
exhibit at once the evils in reference to pub- 
lic education which are complained of by the 
Catlfolics of New York, and the iniquitous 
system from which they proceed. 

‘‘ It will be shown you, in the proper report, 


that twenty thousand children in the city of 


New York of suitable age, are not at all in- 
structed in any of the public schools, while 
the whole number, in the residue of the state, 


not taught in common schools does not exceed. 


nine thousand. What had been regarded as 
individual, occasional and accidental preju- 
dices, have proved to be opinions pervading a 
large mass, including at least one religious 
communion equally with all others entitled to 
civil tolerance—opinions cherished through a 
period of sixteen years, and ripened into a 
permanent conscientious distrust of the im- 
partiality of the education given in the pub- 
lic schools. This distrust has been rendered 
still deeper and more alienating, by a subver- 
sion of precious civil rights of those whose 
consciences are thus offended. 

“In the public school system of the city, 
one hundred persons are trustees and direct- 
ors, and by continued consent of the Common 
Council, are the dispensers of an annual aver- 
age sum of $35,000, received from the com- 
mon school fund of the state, and a sum equal 
to $95,000 derived from an undiscriminating 
tax upon the real and personal estates of. the 
city. They build school houses chiefly with 
public funds, they appoint and remove teach- 
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moral, intellectual, and religious instruction 


which one eighth of the rising generation of 


the state shall be required to receive. Their 
powers, more effective and far-reaching than 
are exercised by the municipality of the city, 
are not derived from the community whose 
children are educated and whose property is 
taxed, nor even from the state, which is so 
great an almoner, and whose welfare is so 
deeply concerned, but from an incorporated 
and perpetual association, which grants upon 


pecuniary subscription the privileges even of 


life membership, and yet holds in fee simple 
the public school edifices, valued at eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

‘Lest there might be too much responsi- 
bility, even to the association, that body can 
elect only one half of the trustees, and those 
thus elected appoint their fifty associates.” 

Mormonism.—It is stated that the Mormons 


are making a location in the very heart of 


Philadelphia—having taken a room in the As- 
sembly buildings, which they are about to fit 
up for their mummery. It is strange how 
readily men lend themselves to the most ridi- 
culous impostures, but now-a-days “vive la 
bagetelle” means “long life to King Humbug.” 
Boston Pilot. 





OBITUARY. 


The bishop of Hermopolis, better known as 
the Asse Fraystnous, died on the 12th Decem- 
ber last, at St. Genies, in the 78th year of his 


age. 

“On the 19th November, at Rome, the Very 
Rev. Peter Kenny, S. J. He was among the 
first of those who established the order of Jesu- 
its in Ireland. With the late and present pope 
his virtues and acquirements made him adeseryed 
favorite, and he did much for literature and reli- 
gion, before he was called to share the crown of 
the righteous.— Tublet. 

On the 6th of January, Rev. Joun Bescurter, 
S J., near Abbot’s Town, Pa. The deceased 
was for many years a zealous missionary in dif- 
ferent congregations of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
Jand, before he was obliged by his bodily infirm- 
ities to retire from the active duties of the min- 
istry. His amiable disposition and engaging man- 
ners won for him universal esteem. 

At the convent of the Visitation, Kaskaskia, 
Ill., on the 26th of December, Sister Mary De 
CHANTAL (BrawNeEp), from the vicinity of Em- 
mitsburg, Md. he 

At New Orleans, on the 10th of January, Sis- 
ter Mary JANE (WALsH), member of the com- 
munity of the Sisters of Charity near Emmits- 
burg, aged 29 years. She was a native of Ire- 
land, but for many years a resident of Washing- 


ers, fix their compensation, and prescribe the ( ton, and lately of New Orleans. 
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